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False Concepts Are Clouding the Issue 


Are We Discriminating against Intelligence? 
MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 


In Educational Leadership 


a ESPITE our massive educa- 
tional system, our thousands of 
schools and colleges, our democratic 
ideal of functional literacy, culture, 
and occupational training for all, 
we miss our mark by a wide margin. 
In part this results directly from 
widespread discrimination against 
intelligence. Let us cite some ex- 
amples. 

We discriminate against the scho- 
lastically brilliant. In elementary 
and high school, under the pressure 
of double sessions, crowded classes, 
and teacher shortage, among other 
factors, we tend to force these 
“bright’”’ youngsters with avid inter- 
ests at high levels in many fields to 
focus on subjects and to go at the 
pace of the average. 

But partially this discrimination 
stems from our great American hu- 
manitarianism, our compassion for 
the lame, the halt, and the blind. 
In my own state of California, for 
example, there are some 22 laws on 
the books providing funds, institu- 
tions, personnel, and special ser- 
vices for the handicapped “‘excep- 
tional children,” but there is not 
one offering benefits to the potential 
future scholar and scientist. This 
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unfortunate discrimination against 
the academically brilliant results in 
only about half of them going to 
college and university where their 
powers might be brought to further 
maturity. 


THEY ARE “DUMPED” 


We also discriminate against me- 
chanical intelligence. In the popu- 
lar mind and in that of too many 
of the teachers of traditional sub- 
jects, there persists the false notion 
that there are only two kinds of 
students, the ‘“academic-minded”’ 
and the “hand-minded.” This notion 
leads to the kind of discrimination 
which results in the “dumping” of 
thousands of youngsters yearly into 
vocational and technical courses for 
which they may not be fitted at all 
and, at the same time, it robs many 
with academic ability of the chance 
to develop most important knowl- 
edges and skills. 
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We must become aware that the 
success or failure of millions of us 
at high occupational levels depends 
on mechanical intelligence. For ex- 
ample, the surgeon, the dentist, the 
artist, the musician, the aviator, the 
laboratory physicist must all possess 
to a high degree the neuromuscular 
coordinations, the precise sense of 
space relations, and the sense of 
time and timing that are the basic 
elements of mechanical intelligence, 
and these must be schovled over the 
years of growth and development 
if, in maturity, professional practice 
is to be carried beyond mediocrity. 


ROUTINE IS VITAL 


We discriminate against clerical 
intelligence. Almost universally we 
visualize the clerical worker as one 
who pounds the typewriter, takes 
dictation, tucks papers in files or 
pulls them out—a mousy and neu- 
tral personality who does routine 
and unimportant tasks. The facts 
destroy this picture They show that 
our diplomacy, national affairs, busi- 
ness, industry, health, and education 
itself depend in large measure on 
competent clerical work, that unless 
this work is well done, a business 
may go bankrupt, a battle be lost, a 
newspaper be sued for libel, a pa- 
tient get the wrong operation, or 
the meaning of a law reversed. It 
is a unique kind of intelligence 
which can differentiate the arrange- 
ment, order, and significance of 
symbols, at high speed, with fine 
accuracy; to organize and arrange 
materials so that they are neat, 
clear, and effective; to order them 


so that each is in its proper place, 
readily available, among great 
masses of material. 

In a civilization that rests heav- 
ily on “‘paper work,” on printing, 
advertising, letters, and mimeo- 
graphy, it is obvious that discrimi- 
nation in school and college against 
the process of teaching and learning 
in this field is absurd. Nor is it less 
foolish to try to compare clerical in- 
telligence with academic intelligence 
and say that one is superior to the 
other. They are not comparable. 

We discriminate against three out 
of four kinds of artistic intelligence. 
The fourth kind, because it involves 
and is close kin to academic, is ap- 
proved. This is what may be called 
the analytical. Teachers with inter- 
ests in music, fine and graphic arts, 
the dance and theater are accepted 
in school and college if they become 
dissectors of things beautiful and of 
their creators. This they do by pick- 
ing to pieces a novel, play or poem, 
an opera or symphony, a painting 
or etching—by studying their crea- 
tors—names, dates, loves, diets, and 
deaths, and teaching these things 
as art, or music or literary history. 

With the first form of artistic in- 
telligence, the appreciative, we do 
fairly well, for nearly every school 
and college has one or more courses 
in appreciation. Nevertheless, even 
the best of these is usually discrim- 
inated against since they are given 
less credit than academic courses, or 
no credit at all. 

A somewhat similar attitude is 
shown in our treatment of the third 
kind of artistic intelligence, the in- 
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terpretive. Until recently, the train- 
ing of painters, actors, designers, 
amateur and concert musicians, was 
left to studios, institutes, and the 
like—private and commercial—out- 
side the formal educational institu- 
tions. Now we have courses, depart- 
ments, and schools within the for- 
mal framework devoted to the “‘ap- 
plied arts.” However, unless these 
are heavily stocked with required 
work in history and analysis, they 
have difficulty in attaining respect- 
ability. 


OUR FALSE NOTIONS 


The last form of artistic intelli- 
gence, the creative, is much mis- 
understood and poorly handled in 
education. Our treatment here is 
clouded by false notions: that crea- 
tivity is a “divine fire,” “intangi- 
ble’; that it is ‘impractical’; and 
that people who have and practice it 
are “queer”; or that students learn 
how to create by dissecting beauty. 
We suffer, too, in all art learning 
and teaching, from faint or strong 
aftermaths of our tradition of pio- 
neering which found art a “waste of 
time” and from that of the Puritans 
who thought it “sinful.” 

We discriminate against practical 
intelligence. Although in our capi- 
talistic democracy most of us are 
small or big capitalists in our own 
right, owning goods, managing 
money, or buying services, we look 
on training for the fine practice of 
these abilities as of less merit than 
literature, biology, and social sci- 
ences. The attempts to introduce 
courses in personal finance, money 
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management, and consumer eco- 
nomics have had hard sledding. In 
the universities, the schools of bus- 
iness administration have fared bet- 
ter, in part because they have at- 
tached the practical to the theoreti- 
cal and scholarly, and in part be- 
cause they have had the financial 
and moral support of business and 
industry. 

We discriminate against social in- 
telligence. Getting along with our- 
selves and with other people, know- 
ing when and how to love them, to 
fight them, to lean on them, or to 
run away from them, is generally 
acknowledged to be one of the most 
important of life’s learnings. We 
know that social behavior is learn- 
ed behavior, and that in this learn- 
ing, school and college have a most 
important role. And yet, because of 
our concentration on the condition- 
ing of academic intelligence and our 
illusion of its superiority to other 
intelligences, we frequently discrim- 
inate against it. In elementary school 
we penalize youngsters who “talk 
too much’”’ to their classmates, who 
prefer the activity of hall and play- 
ground to the routines of study. In 
high school and college we give 
credits almost exclusively for aca- 
demic performance, and relegate 
even the best of social achievement 
to extracurricular and noncredit 
status. 


FOR SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


We often bar those with high so- 
cial intelligence from taking part in 
activities unless they pass all of 
their courses, making scholastic abil- 
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ity the criterion for eligibility. 
Many teachers believe that partici- 
pation in social learnings, in clubs, 
theatricals, athletics, is a waste of 
time and is detrimental to scholastic 
work despite the fact that it is chief- 
ly in these activities that social 
growth and development take place. 
Finally, among those who try to 
teach social competence, there are 
many who take the view that all 
students should be taught to like 
everybody, to win all and influence 
all others, and so they discriminate 
against the aggressor even when 
aggression is demanded, and against 
withdrawing from group activities 
even when being alone is essential 
to carry on creative work or to re- 
cover balance from the heavy over- 


scheduling to which most students 
are subjected in their daily lives 
both in school and out. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


The above statement is brief, 
blunt, and oversimplified. It is in- 
tended to sketch the broad outlines 
of present attitudes and practices of 
discrimination against intelligence. 
With equal brevity we may point to 
some trends toward improvement. 

Research in differential and indi- 
vidual psychology and in education 
is defining more clearly for us the 
different types of intelligence. Re- 
search is also refining our knowl- 
edge of the special abilities, primary 
or secondary, and skills essential to 
make each type effective in school, 
at home, on the job, and in society. 

The testmakers are devising, ad- 
ministering, analyzing, and validat- 


ing more and better instruments to 
identify both the types of intelli- 
gence and the special abilities in 
students so that we may know better 
and earlier with what human ma- 
terials we are having to deal. 

Educational leaders and many 
teachers, trained in the steadily im- 
proving teacher-training institutions, 
are keeping up with the findings of 
these researchers and experimental- 
ly applying them in laboratory 
schools and in some few high 
schools and fewer colleges, learning 
thereby how better to “educate the 
whole child” and especially to give 
learning experiences to each child 
according to his type of intelligence 
and his special abilities. 

As a result, very slowly we are 
learning not to make invidious com- 
parisons of talents that are not com- 
parable and not to assert that one 
talent is better than another. Thus 
we find it quite proper to say that 
one child is more able than another 
in arithmetic or reading; but we 
know that it is stupid to say that 
such a child is a better child than 
one who is highly competent in 
art, or in the industrial-art shops, 
or in music, or in acceptance and 
leadership among his classmates in 
the social club or on the playground. 

Thus, bit by bit, we inch along 
towards the fulfillment of the 
American dream of educating all 
the children of all the people, each 
child according to his unique per- 
sonality pattern of intelligence, 
abilities, and interests. Only thus 
can we build an ever stronger and 
more democratic United States. 
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Their Roles Must Be Recognized 


Planning Curriculum with Citizens 


HENRY Toy, Jr. 


In The School Executive 


C VERYWHERE today we hear 
that “the schools belong to the 
people.” This statement is usually 
accompanied by a call for the pub- 
lic’s help in solving school prob- 
lems. Traditionally, setting the gen- 
eral objectives for our schools is a 
job for the whole community, 
though too often the citizens have 
shirked this responsibility. Some- 
times educators have not only ac- 
cepted public apathy, but fostered 
it. And often there is sharp dis- 
agreement about the particular areas 
of school affairs where lay citizens 
can be trusted. But perhaps the time 
has come for involving the com- 
munity in more and broader activi- 
ties—more deeply than heretofore 
in curriculum, and even in teaching 
methods. 


CULTIVATE COOPERATION 


The most important consideration 
for citizen activity in the school 
field is cooperation between the 
community and the school authori- 
ties. Most often this factor is simply 
stated as “good school-community 
relations,” and is visualized as the 
back-slapping technique of the pro- 
fessional greeter. But school-com- 
munity cooperation must be built 
on a much sounder foundation than 
an extroverted personality. “Cooper- 
ation’”’ is not just something that 
happens. It must be learned and 
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cultivated. Reviewing certain major 
components of cooperation may 
help. 

First, a basis for mutual trust and 
respect must be established. Too 
often, teachers and administrators 
look on lay citizens as no more 
than a necessary evil. On the other 
hand, citizens sometimes consider 
the teachers merely semiskilled 
technicians in the trade of peda- 
B08BY- 

Citizens must recognize that 
schoolmen are carefully trained pro- 
fessionals in a complex and cru- 
cially important field. School people 
must recognize that most citizens 
are intelligent and responsible men 
and women who, though often un- 
informed, overwhelmingly support 
public education. And each group 
must work actively toward the goal 
of deserving the other’s trust and 
respect. 

Second, both schoolmen and citi- 
zens must be clearly aware of their 
respective roles and responsibilities. 
Citizens have the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the welfare of their 
schools. They have delegated imme- 
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diate authority for everyday policy 
and operation to the board and 
schoolmen, but they can never dele- 
gate their ultimate responsibility. 
The citizen holds the final author- 
ity as a voter in school elections. If 
we are to have good schools he must 
maintain his willingness to study, to 
recommend, and to support. 
Third, schoolmen and citizens 
must be willing to cooperate. People 
cooperate when it is worth their 
while. The problem, then, becomes 
one of showing citizens that co- 
operation, the subordination of im- 
mediate selfish interests, will help 
to secure better schooling for their 
children, their community, and the 
nation. Schoolmen must see that co- 
operation does not threaten a vest- 


ed interest, but promises to gain 
new and stronger support for the 
institution to which they are dedi- 
cated. Fortunately experience has 
shown that the overwhelming num- 
ber of citizens and schoolmen are 


devoted to the cause of better 
schools. Nevertheless the crucial im- 
portance of good education to the 
welfare of the community and the 
nation can’t be emphasized too 
often. 

Citizens who work most effective- 
ly for better schools utilize the hard- 
won knowledge gained from others’ 
experience. Once they have accepted 
the necessity for cooperative effort, 
a few simple principles have helped 
them progress efficiently by avoid- 
ing the pitfalls others encountered. 

1. Individuals working together 
are more effective than isolated in- 
dividuals working alone. A larger 
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number of individuals brings to a 
group not only different points of 
view but diverse talents and a va- 
riety of expert knowledge. 

The basis of effective action must 
be study. A group can collect and 
disseminate more information faster 
than could an equal number of in- 
dividuals, each covering the same 
ground. Since the school staff is 
certain to be an important source of 
information, a well-organized group 
can save the teachers and adminis- 
trators a great deal of time by asking 
the same question just once. Fur- 
ther, the conclusions reached by a 
group representing many points of 
view will be more persuasive when 
presented to the community at 
large. 

2. A group working for better 
schools should be broadly represen- 
tative of the whole community. This 
means that all special interests with- 
in the community are represented. 
In the course of group action each 
member then learns how many 
other equally important special in- 
terests are competing for attention 
in the schools. The inevitable proc- 
ess of selfeducation to which mem- 
bers of such a group are exposed 
gives each individual new under- 
standing of the whole school prob- 
lem. This growing understanding 
makes it difficult if not impossible 
for the group to become a pressure 
group for special interests. Rather, 
it becomes a pressure group for the 
improvement of the schools and 
their program as a whole. 

3. Such a group’s first duty is 
selfeducation. Their function must 
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be fact-finding, not fault-finding. 
The very act of fact-finding itself 
implies a dedication to facts in con- 
trast to opinions. The objective of 
fact-finding is knowledge which, in 
turn, is the parent of understanding 
and the enemy of prejudice and 
bigotry. 

4. Citizens must make every ef- 
fort to cooperate fully with the 
school authorities. To do otherwise 
is to deny the legal relationship that 
exists between a community and its 
school authorities as well as to 
break every role of good human re- 
lations. And perhaps most impor- 
tant, it means that citizens are by- 
passing their most important single 
source of information. 

5. On the other hand, citizen 
groups should maintain their inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 
They will seriously limit their effec- 


tiveness if they only mirror the 
school administration’s point of 
view. Any responsible citizens’ 
group will give great weight to the 
opinions of its teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Almost inevitably their 
conclusions will reflect their school- 
men’s point of view, but perhaps 
the citizen’s greatest contribution to 
better schools can be the fresh per- 
spective he brings to the solution of 
school problems. 

Every community includes an in- 
finite variety of talents, skills, abili- 
ties, and expert knowledge. Experi- 
ence shows that if sound principles 
are followed in utilizing these re- 
sources, results will be constructive. 
The door to citizen participation in 
planning the whole school program 
must remain open. In no other way 
can our schools become a true com- 
munity enterprise. s 


Promoting Better Public Relations 


@ Cedar Grove, N. J., school-board members wrote special 
invitations to business and civic groups requesting each one 
to send three representatives to accompany the board during 
an evening inspection of the school system. 


@ A 25-member school-lay steering committee, named by 
the Flint, Mich., school-board president, is mapping a pro- 
gram to bring about better understanding of the American 
economic system as it affects the Flint community. Instruc- 
tional materials for all grade levels, covering local indus- 
try and supporting services, will be developed. 


@ Local insurance men, bankers, and accountants have ap- 
peared before the ninth-grade arithmetic class in Warrens- 
ville Heights, Ohio, to tell about occupational opportunities 
in which arithmetic plays a vital role. 

—From Trends in School Public Relations 





A Nation of Milquetoasts? 


Youth’s Lost Liberalism 


LELAND MILEs 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


on May of 1951 the Hanover 
College student body held a mock 
election to determine its choice for 
the Presidency of the United States. 
There was an election parade to 
nearby Madison, replete with fire 
engines, firecrackers, motorcycle es- 
cort, beautiful girls waving “We 
want Ike!’’ banners, and, of course, 


the inevitable cream-colored convert- 
ibles (without which a student can 
no longer be fashionable). After 
this celebration, Hanover’s student 
politicians went into solemn con- 


clave. Eventually they emerged to 
announce proudly that their choice 
for the highest office in the land 
was none other than the impeccably 
distinguished Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio! 

I was astonished at this choice. I 
was even more dismayed next morn- 
ing to read in the newspapers that 
Earlham and Purdue and several 
other colleges had also “gone for 
Taft.” My dismay was not inspired 
by any antipathy for the late Sena- 
tor from Ohio (whom I have al- 
ways admired), but rather by the 
common knowledge that Robert 
Taft was admittedly and proudly 
a “conservative.” Nor is this last 
remark made with any derogatory 
intention. After all, what is a true 
conservative? He is a man who 
rightly emphasizes the importance 
of the past; who rightly cautions us 
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not to go off half-cocked on half- 
baked schemes of reform; who 
rightly warns us of the importance 
of conforming to the will of the 
majority, in order that anarchy may 
be avoided. Surely these are invalu- 
able services to the national com- 
munity! 

What I am objecting to is not 
conservatives as such, but rather 
young conservatives. For I regard 
the trend of American youth toward 
conservatism—a trend which has 
been accelerating since 1946—as a 
tendency almost as dangerous to the 
country as if all youth were to join 
up tomorrow with the Fascist party. 
After all, the greatness of our coun- 
try has always depended on the fact 
that we have had in our midst an 
approximately equal number of 
good conservatives and good lib- 
erals, 


WE NEED BOTH 
Without conservatives, we might 
more than once in our past history 
have plunged into chaos. Without 
liberals, we might more than once 
have lost the opportunity for intel- 
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lectual and social progress. It is 
because we have had both of these 
great forces complementing one an- 
other, that our Ship of State has 
moved ahead on keel into our posi- 
tion of world leadership. Yet, some- 
times I wake up sweating from a 
horrible dream in which I see the 
Ship of State bowling merrily along, 
on keel, young liberals along the 
left rail and older conservatives on 
the right. Then suddenly, in this 
nightmare, the young liberals leave 
the left side of the Ship and run 
over to join the older conservatives 
on the right railing. Disaster fol- 
lows. A ship cannot sail along very 
well with everybody standing on 
the right side. So the Ship sinks and 
all the passengers become sodden 
corpses in Davy Jones’ Locker. 

Or, to put it in less figurative and 
more somber language: Young 
people have always been the tradi- 
tional wellspring of liberalism in 
America. If this fountainhead 
dries up, then our spiritual climate 
will be off keel, off balance, and 
this in turn will prove fatal not 
only to our power as a leader of 
the free world but even to our vi- 
tality and creativity as a nation. 

You have every right to say at 
this point that I have scarcely given 
enough evidence to establish the 
fact that young people are really 
becoming fuddy-duddies before 
their time. But if you define liberal 
as “one who is free” and then ex- 
amine the evidence—-as I have done 
—you will see what I mean. 

On the political level, for ex- 
ample, the liberal is one who is free 
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from local prejudice, free from pro- 
vincialism—one who has, that is to 
say, the international viewpoint. 
But in a poll I took of Hanover 
freshmen 40 percent did not ap- 
prove of the world state concept, 
and 80 percent believed that such 
an international organization had 
no chance of ever coming into 
being. 


IS IT LOCALIZED ? 


Is this attitude simply a weird 
phenomenon peculiar to the Han- 
over campus? Not acording to the 
Purdue Opinion Poll, which re- 
vealed in February, 1952, that one 
third of 15,000 high-school students 
interviewed had objected to flying 
the UN flag above the American. 
The Student Council on Student 
Travel has reported sailings with 
many empty berths—~a total of 900 
for the 1953 season! This means a 
total deficit of 900 ambassadors of 
good will, who through modest 
speech and dignified behavior could 
have shown that Americans are by 
and large not big-mouthed owners 
of Cadillacs and blue marble bath- 
tubs. Such facts are scarcely indica- 
tive of wildly enthusiastic interna- 
tionalism. 

In all fairness, however, it must 
be conceded that liberalism is some- 
thing more than a political term. It 
has potent meaning also on the psy- 
chological level. Keeping in mind 
the Latin root /iber, meaning “free,” 
we might define psychological lib- 
eralism as freedom from fear of the 
future; that is to say, an acrobatic 
sense of daring, an Elizabethan 
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spirit of adventure like that of the 
seadogs Drake and Hawkins. By 
“daring” I mean something more 
profound than panty raids. I mean 
an attitude which is the very oppo- 
site of a yearning for security. And 
I fear that it is precisely this pas- 
sionate yearning for security which 
grievously afflicts the souls of the 
young people. 

To a young man who had been 
“pinned,” six weeks after he had 
started his college career, indicating 
that he and his girl were going 
steady and even presumably engag- 
ed to be married, I said, ‘Don’t 
you think you're being a bit prema- 
ture? Don’t you want to look over 
the field, keep the girls guessing, as 
your dad once did?” The young 
student, with a look of utter in- 
credulity at my ignorance exclaimed 
“Holy smoke, NO; nowadays a 
guy's gotta have security!” 


ONLY SECURITY? 


Imagine a freshman six weeks on 
a campus talking about security! 
Yet “‘security’’ is the theme song 
of most of the students who come 
into my office to discuss their future 
vocations. For example, I say to 
some of my men: “Say, how'd you 
like to fly?” “Fly?” they mutter, as 
if they surely have misunderstood 
me. “Yeah, fly,” I repeat. “You 
know—Air Force, wild blue yon- 
der, all that sort of thing?” As they 
comprehend my meaning, a look of 
panic and indignation spreads across 
their countenances: “Me? Fly? You 
crazy, man? I keep my feet right 
here (this last with vehement ges- 


tures in the direction of the office 
floor) on the ground!’’ Now this is 
a strange turn of affairs. During and 
before the second world war, almost 
all young men aspired to fly. Yet 
today nobody wants military flying. 
Last year the Air Force made four 
attempts to open a navigation 
school. On each occasion the faculty 
and equipment were ready. The 
only difficulty was, no students 
showed up! 

The true liberal is a nonconform- 
ist. What I have observed is a 
youthful anxiety to conform at any 
cost! A lad said to me, “It don’t 
pay to stick your neck out.” Said 
another, “If you don’t go along 
with the mob, then brother, you've 
had it!’’ Can it be that these young 
people believe that the best way to 
a happy life is not only outwardly 
to express popular views, but even 
ultimately to believe internally that 
popular views are right? 

What can be done about all this? 
For one thing, educational institu- 
tions of all varieties can and should 
stress, through classroom instruction 
and discussion, the vital importance 
of ethical values. This would mean, 
on the secondary level, an abandon- 
ment of the current “no rewards or 
punishment” system, which inevit- 
ably prompts a child to believe that 
there is little ethical distinction be- 
tween donating a Christmas basket 
and putting a tack on grandmother's 
chair. Belief in a noble code of 
conduct is the foundation of ideal- 
ism, and idealism—one might say 
a certain impractical, uncompromis- 
ing idealism—is the inspiration for 
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the fervently crusading liberal. 
Even more important, high 
schools and colleges can deliberately 
promote, on their respective cam- 
puses, the highest possible degree 
of discussion on so-called “contro- 
versial” subjects (for example, sex, 
socialized medicine, race relations, 
labor-industry cooperation, United 
Nations) as well as the most exten- 
sive possible nurturing, protection, 
and encouraging of unpopular and 
unusual viewpoint. To this end 
every college in the land, regardless 
of religious or political affiliation, 
should rest unsatisfied unless or 
until it possesses, on its teaching 
staff, for example, at least one Jew, 
one Roman Catholic, one Humanist, 
Socialist, Unitarian. Only in some 
such manner can a college justify 
its existence. Only in this way can 
a college set flowing, in Matthew 
Arnold’s words, that exciting and 
stimulating “Current of fresh and 
new ideas.” And if this super- 
charged “current” subverts a stu- 
dent or two, so much the better! 
For after all, what is a college, if 


it is not an institution for the whole- 
some subversion of young people, 
in order that they might learn to 
think rather than passively accept 
what they are told? 

By no means, though, would I 
suggest that the younger genera- 
tion—at this point—is irretrievably 
lost. There are signs of hope. I note 
with joy, for example, the student 
formation of the antitotalitarian 
“Robin Hood’s Merry Men’”’ at the 
Indiana University. And last sum- 
mer all berths of the Council on 
Student Travel’s sailings were 
taken. Is it possible that young peo- 
ple are learning that the view from 
the starboard side of the Ship of 
State is not too attractive to anyone 
under 25? Is it possible, after tak- 
ing substantial strides toward the 
right, that they are now pausing un- 
certainly? Is it possible that they 
might even, in time, move back to 
the left railing again? I hope so, 
because the deck is already slanting 
dangerously. I would prefer to see 
the ship on even keel again. I think 
that would be good. ° 


M RS. Roosevelt reported after her nationwide travels 
a year ago that young people who see what is happening 
around them are afraid to think—afraid to act—for fear 
that something they may say or do now will be dug up and 
thrown at them 20 years later, and ruin their careers. . . . 
A republic whose young people are in that state of mind 
is on its way down hill—Elmer Davis in Harpers. 


We are happier in many ways when we are old than when 
we are young. The young sow wild oats. The old grow 


sage.—Winston Churchill. 





What Specialists Tell Us about Improving 
the Teaching of the Three R’s 


HERBERT G. Espy 


In The Nation’s Schools 


C oncERNED about the mouunt- 
ing volume of complaint and criti- 
cism of the teaching of the three 
R’s, I have sought the judgment of 
able men and women who have es- 
tablished reputations as specialists 
in the teaching of reading, and writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. These are 
specialists who have given years of 
their time to the study of evaluation 
of the ways we teach and of the 
ways in which children learn or fail 
to learn. Virtually all of the more 
than 50 specialists whose evaluation 
I have sought agree on a number 
of points: 

1. They agree that there is at 
present no objective evidence to 
show that the teaching of the three 
R’s in our schools is better or worse 
than it was in the public schools of 
the preceding generation. 

2. On the basis of all they know, 
however, from their years of clini- 
cal study, experimentation, and ob- 
servation, they believe that the 
teaching of three R’s has in general 
continued with no appreciable loss 
and that the schools, far from de- 
serving censure, actually deserve 
praise for their degree of success in 
the fact of changing and hindering 
circumstances. The specialists em- 
phasize the point that, in view of 
the increased annual promotion of 
pupils in our schools and the phe- 
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nomenal increase in unselected en- 
rolments in secondary schools, the 
teachers and the schools can well 
claim much credit for having main- 
tained scholastic standards with 
such apparent stability. 

3. They are willing to assert that 
through creative experimentation, 
clinical research, and continued ef- 
fort, teaching materials and methods 
have been greatly improved. College 
and university specialists, staff mem- 
bers in public-school systems, and 
publishers have all contributed gen- 
erously to this improvement. 

4, They take pains to point out 
that the effectiveness of our teach- 
ing in the fundamentals could be 
substantially increased if all teach- 
ers were sufficiently trained to use 
improved methods. 

5. Many of them emphasize that 
large classes hinder good teachers 
from doing effective work. We do 
not know how to teach the funda- 
mentals in large classes. 

6. It is their belief that, because 
of many changes in the political, 
economic, social, and personal lives 
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of the people of the United States, 
it is clearly necessary for virtually 
all citizens to have much greater 
competence in the fundamentals 
than has heretofore been required. 
Neither the schools nor the citizers 
who control them should be con- 
tent merely to maintain existing 
standards. 

7. They agree that there is a com- 
pelling need for well-organized re- 
search, both to determine the actual 
attainments of pupils and to estab- 
lish new standards that are reason- 
able in relation to their differing 
talents as individuals and to the re- 
quirements of our society. 


TAUGHT EFFECTIVELY 

These seven generalizations 
drawn from our jury of educational 
experts need to be supplemented 
more specifically. Among the many 
specialists doing research in the 
teaching of reading there is a gen- 
eral belief that reading is now 
taught by more teachers with more 
skill and with more effectiveness 
than ever before in the history of 
American education. Although the 
specialists believe that in the pri- 
mary and middle grades of the ele- 
mentary schools pupils have bene- 
fited from improved teaching of 
reading, they also agree that a con- 
siderable proportion of pupils, in- 
cluding some who are very able, do 
not progress to their appropriate 
levels of attainment in reading. 

In most respects the specialists in 
the teaching of reading confirm the 
evidence from other sources. For 
example, they do not disagree with 
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the finding of America’s book pub- 
lishers that among United States 
citizens those who buy the most 
books and read the most books are 
those who have had the most 
schooling. They agree also with the 
many librarians who report that in 
general school pupils are their best 
customers. They agree also that 
youngsters develop in their reading 
tastes and habits throughout the 
elementary-school and junior-high- 
school years. 

I must report, however, that some 
of the specialists in reading believe 
that the evidence is not so clear as 
regards the growth of library lit- 
eracy among high-school students. 
They cite several causes or explana- 
tions of the high schools in develop- - 
ing the reading habit among their 
students. They note that the high 
school has only recently become a 
common school, with too little time 
as yet to learn how to teach all the 
children of all the people; that the 
majority of high-school English 
teachers are trained in colleges 
which give little attention to meth- 
ods of teaching reading; that teach- 
ers of other subjects should recog- 
nize that they also have an obliga- 
tion to make their pupils good 
readers. 

The same authorities express some 
interesting views concerning out-of- 
school influence on children’s read- 
ing development. They are fully 
aware that the printed word must 
now compete with other media 
which noisily and violently en- 
croach on its silent domain. They 
agree also that in many instances 
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youngsters are deterred from read- 
ing by their home and neighbor- 
hood circumstances. But the spec- 
ialists in reading find here no ex- 
cuse or extenuation for a school 
that fails to teach its pupils to read. 

Turning to the teaching of writ- 
ing, we found the writing special- 
ists frank in citing the schools’ 
shortcomings, but also generous in 
their praise. They credit the school 
with producing a new generation in 
which “the free flow of writing in 
the press far surpasses that in any 
previous period.” They note that 
social strata which now contains 
people who read well and who 
eagerly try to write for publication 
were predominately quite illiterate 
only 30 years ago. They assert that 
the best work in our best high 
schools and our standards of quality 
in general are far in advance of 
those of the past. 


FOR GREATER RESEARCH 


But they are not complacent. 
They are convinced that changes in 
our society call for higher standards 
of competence. They believe that 
writing simply cannot be taught in 
large classes; that formalized, self- 
checking devices in the classroom 
(workbooks, new types of tests, rou- 
tine exercises) do not make for 
good writing; that rituals and rou- 
tines in the rules of formal gram- 
mar do not help much. They believe 
that we must stimulate the wider 
adoption of improved practices 
and provide better working condi- 
tions for teachers of writing. They 
call for greater provision for re- 


search, both to determine suitab’. 
standards and to continue the de 
velopment of improved teaching 
methods. 

Authorities on the teaching of 
arithmetic and mathematics believe 
that arithmetic instruction has im- 
proved greatly and that it now has 
more effectiveness than at any time 
within the past generation. They 
ascribe this improvement to the in- 
creasing emphasis on teaching of 
arithmetic at the teachers colleges 
and at conventions of teachers, to 
the greater diffusion of research 
results, and to the improvement of 
our textbooks. They are prepared to 
show also that an element in the 
improvement is the prevalent em- 
phasis on meaning. Whereas in 
eatlier decades pupils were made 
proficient in memory drills, they 
are now more and more taught to 
do their own thinking. 

The specialists candidly point out 
that some pupils do not progress to 
the level of mathematical compe- 
tence of which they are capable and 
that there are still too many pupils 
being enrolled in high school and 
college courses without the basic 
competence required for success in 
them. But they insist that the situa- 
tion is improving and that it should 
continue to improve. 

Because we all share the concern 
of citizens, parents, and teachers 
that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic should be well taught and be- 
cause even criticisms which are per- 
haps too narrowly focused deserve 
to be met directly, without any sort 
of avoidance, I have kept closely 
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here to the teaching of the three 
R's. 

But this limited view needs sure- 
ly to be given more perspective. I 
should like to make mention of a 
few considerations in the broader 
view. First, let us all be clear about 
the fact that our schools have only 
in this generation become the 
schools for all American youth. If 
a generation ago they seemed more 
easily or cheaply to teach the three 
R’s, let us remember that they 
taught only a few youths, the easiest 
to teach. Today our schools teach 
all the children of all the people. 
That glorious fact cannot be 
ignored in any sound analysis of 
the efficiency of our instruction. 

Second, in spite of all that is now 
being done to maintain our schools, 
our total effort is insufficient. Let 
us not deceive ourselves or others. 
Rising school enrolments, rising 
dollar costs, teacher shortages do 
not add up to educational efficiency. 


It will take more than criticism to 
remedy the shortcomings which our 
schools now have and which they 
recognize. Much improvement is 
possible, but it is not attainable ex- 
cept through greatly increased ef- 
fort on the part of all the people. 
And, finally, we have no warrant 
for backsliding or for mere com- 
placency. The dynamic expansion of 
our economy, the vital growth of 
our technology, the rising levels of 
our social and cultural life are all 
eloquent proof that America’s 
schools in the past performed their 
essential role. As we look about us 
at the hazards and obligations con- 
fronting us as a nation, as we be- 
hold the great prospect before us, 
we see as well our urgent need for 
educational fundamentals which are 
broader and better than those which 
sufficed for our generation. Amer- 
ica’s citizens can have, must have, 
better teaching than any people ever 
had before. % 


Reading, 'Riting, ’Rithmetic, and — 


The Rocking Chair—One of the qualities that all teachers 
should have is that they should be relaxed and pleasant. 
Perhaps we should bring back the rocking chair into the 
classrooms. You can’t stay mad in a rocking chair.—Alice 
Keliber, New York University. 


The Rod—The Springfield, Ill., board of education re- 
cently prescribed the use of the rod as punishment for 
obstreperous pupils. By a vote of five to one the board ap- 
proved rules allowing corporal punishment provided that 
it is not administered in the presence of other pupils. 





Inquiring Voices Challenge Its Effectiveness 


What about Homework? 


LELAND 3. JACOBS 


In Childhood Education 


De child comes into school 
each day, via his community, from 
his home. At the close of school he 
goes out into his community, his 
destination home. All the time the 
child is learning: about himself as 
a person, about his skills, about his 
relationships, about his surround- 
ings and his world. 

Adults are inclined to say, ‘Those 
are home activities” or “These are 
school experiences.” Actually, so 
far as learning is concerned, no 
such clear-cut distinctions can be as- 
sured. For the home and commun- 
ity learnings ¢ontinuously affect the 
school learnings and the school 
learnings flow into the child’s out- 
of-school life. The child does not 
sort, by logical place arrangements, 
what makes a difference in his be- 
havior. Rather, the logic emerges 
from the child’s attempts to meet 
his needs for meanings to enhance 
each day’s living as a significant 
person in his groups and his natural 
world. It seems clear that, whether 
the source of learning is home or 
school, behavior becomes truly in- 
tegrated only when the individual 
achieves his own unity of action 
and reaction. 

If the idea is accepted that the 
child’s education is home-commu- 
nity-school oriented, then it fol- 
lows that every home-school contact 
should facilitate the best learning 
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which is possible. Homework should 
be one way in which parents and 
teachers work together as co-guides 
of children’s educational adventures. 
In the traditional concept of 
homework, the teacher prescribed 
what the child should do with a 
segment of time at home. Usually 
this assignment was a definite 
amount of subject matter to be 
covered, as, for example, spelling 
words to be studied, arithmetic 
problems to be solved, or pages in 
history or geography to be read. 
This assignment was uniformly pre- 
scribed for all the class. It frequent- 
ly was given without consideration 
of individual abilities, other out-of- 
school responsibilities, home condi- 
tions for study, or the health and 
well-being of the youngsters. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 
The good child unfailingly did 
what he was directed to do. He had 
no part in planning the job to be 
done; his planning was chiefly how 
to get the assignment completed by 
the designated time. How he did 
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the assigned jobs was relatively un- 
important. The tangible products 
of his efforts as accumulations of 
facts, figures, and other intellectual 
fare were, the child knew, what 
counted in the teacher’s eyes. 

The role of the parent was that 
of supervisor of the assigned home- 
work. Once the teacher had decided 
what should be done, the parent 
was responsible to see that the child 
did it. Whatever the disciplinary or 
teaching measures he had to use, 
the parent must see that the child 
settled down to his book work at 
home. Indeed, he was an uncoop- 
erative parent, in the opinion of the 
school, if he did not regularly send 
his child to school in the morning 
with all his homework neatly, 
thoroughly, and correctly done. 

As teaching practices changed, 
there naturally came to be some 
modifications of the concept of 
homework previously held. 
Thoughtful teachers began to ques- 
tion the wisdom of uniform home 
assignments that overlooked indi- 
vidual differences. They wondered 
if children were really learning 
good study habits. They thought 
about the child’s need for free time 
to play, to explore individual inter- 
ests, to engage in worthwhile com- 
munity activities. They began to see 
that the usual homework assign- 
ments superficially took formal 
school content into the home but 
did not adequately utilize the home- 
community stimulation, to explore, 
to know. They began to see certain 
pressures resulting from the ordeal 
of homework as having undesirable 
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social-emotional effects on boys and 
girls. 

Children continued their own 
personal evaluations of assigned 
home study. Their reactions varied, 
of course, but many youngsters 
learned to procrastinate, to skim 
through the job in order to get to 
personally initiated business, to 
wheedle adults into helping them 
get assignments finished, to cover 
up inadequacies, to dislike studying. 

Parents joined in the criticism. 
They thought it would be better if 
the teachers did the teaching rather 
than just checking the results of 
homework. They disliked policing 
the study time. They felt guilty or 
defensive about their too-active par- 
ticipation. in the children’s own ef- 
forts. They saw children overloaded 
with school tasks during the eve- 
ning. 

The general reaction to such criti- 
cisms was that there seemed to be 
some very real shortcomings to 
home-study practices as they were 
being prescribed. And modern 
teachers have sought ways to elimi- 
nate the undesirable characteristics 
of teacher-assigned home study 
without losing the salutary effects of 
home-school independent work ex- 
periences, 


THE CREATIVE TEACHER 


Creative teachers encourage chil- 
dren to carry on independent work 
in the home environment—work 
that furthers each child’s needs to 
know by helping to build his mean- 
ingful concepts; by making him re- 
sourceful in applications of skills, 
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subject matter, or appreciations; by 
giving him opportunities to think 
through the solutions of real prob- 
lems. Rather than assigning more 
formal school tasks to be trans- 
ported into the home, in a modern 
school the aim is to guide children 
into learnings that interrelate the 
in-school and out-of-school doings 
of boys and girls. 

In this concept, the role of the 
teacher has changed. Here the 
teacher both plans for and with 
children concerning their indepen- 
dent work at home. She plans with 
the group for these home experi- 
ences in which individuals are stim- 
ulated to gather information, col- 
lect materials, or make things that 
contribute significantly to on-going 
school enterprises. Instead of the 
teacher assigning uniform home- 
study tasks, children volunteer to 
assume responsibilities that will be 
their distinctive contributions to 
their school group or which will be 
directed primarily to their own per- 
sonal development. 

The teacher also guides the chil- 
dren to assume independent work 
experiences which are realistic in 
terms of time, facilities, and other 
out-of-school obligations. He plans 
with them not only what to do but 
also how to do it. 


THE CHILD'S ROLE 
The child’s role is that of a per- 
son who takes on a job because he 
is interested, because, as a socially 
sensitive person, he wants to make 
his distinctive contributions to his 
group. He is a planner and doer, 
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with real purposes. He evaluates his 
own accomplishments in the light of 
his selfassigned task. 

The parent is a partner in this 
independent work experience. As a 
partner he is sometimes a coworker, 
by participating with the child in 
locating materials, by experiment- 
ing with the child in new art media, 
science activities, and the like, 
by sharing his knowledge. Some- 
times the parent is an appreciator, 
listening to or viewing the child’s 
school accomplishments or his work 
in process. Sometimes he is an 
initiator, suggesting certain activities 
that would contribute to school liv- 
ing, or by aiding the child to dis- 
cover improved ways of doing inde- 
pendent work undertaken. 

Modern teachers have identified 
potentialities for effectual learning 
experiences at home—suggestions 
that fundamentally differ from rote 
memorization, coverage of textbook 
materials, formal drill on skills, or 
pleasant busy work. These often 
will include recreational and re- 
search reading, creative art experi- 
ence, manipulatory experimentation, 
individualized practice on skills, so- 
cially useful work, evaluation ac- 
tivities, special-day projects, and 
the like. Other categories which 
have been identified by teachers are: 
exploration of the community; ex- 
perimentation with science equip- 
ment; construction of needed 
things; listening activities; collec- 
tions and exhibits; location of in- 
formation; use of research mater- 
ials; interviews with appropriate 
persons; assumption of home re- 
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sponsibilities; sharing learnings. 

All these suggestions, of course, 
are of little value if they are not 
meaningfully, cooperatively plan- 
ned and used. After children have 
done independent work at home, 
the teacher will see to it that the 
results of their doings are prompt- 
ly and productively put to use. As 
the children use the results of their 
home endeavors in the classroom, 
the teacher’s guidance is significant. 
He sustains each youngster as he 
makes his contributions. He creates 
the conditions favorable to receiv- 
ing the efforts. He helps the child 
to put his best foot forward. The 
teacher will surely consider the 
child’s endeavors in relation to his 
pride in assuming a responsibility, 
in planning and finishing a job in- 
dependently undertaken, in sharing 
his accomplishments with his peers, 
in selfreliantly projecting new plans 
for further independent work at 
home. 

The teacher also encourages the 
child to discuss his school experi- 
ences at home, to interpret them to 
his family. Thus school and home 
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become allies as the children learn. 

The parents should be informed 
concerning the school’s beliefs 
about independent work at home, 
about appropriate out-of-school ac- 
tivities, and about desirable work 
habits. Grade-group meetings may 
be used for this purpose. Or the 
matter may be considered in the 
parent-teacher conference. Or the 
teacher may send home bulletins 
dealing with the subject. As im- 
portant as all these means may be, 
the best promotion will be the child 
himself. When boys and girls go 
home enthusiastic about school en- 
terprises and continue in their fam- 
ily settings to explore ways to know 
more about what they are learning 
at school and are using what they 
have learned, they are pursuing the 
line of action which the modern 
teacher has aimed to set in motion. 

What about homework? It is a 
teaching practice which needs to be 
studied. It can be stultifying, disin- 
tegrative. Or homework can be 
be stimulating, releasing, richly in- 
tegrative. The teacher makes the 
difference. * 


A LITTLE girl in London told her teacher she could not 
prepare her Bible reading at home for the school assembly 
because the only copy they had at home was the “reversed” 
edition —From The Schoolmaster. 


A woman being treated by a psychiatrist told him that 
she had had no dreams since her last visit. The psychiatrist 
was annoyed. “Madam,” he said, “how can you expect me 
to treat you properly if you don’t do your homework ?”— 


From The Boardman. 





Good Planning Avoids Future Strangulation 


Why We Need Large Sites 


HENRY LESTER SMITH 


In Bulletin of the School of Education of Indiana University 


on the early years of public- 
school education in the United 
States, the essence of a school plant 
was the building which housed the 
pupils and the ground on which the 
building was situated. Education 
was conceived of as taking place 
wholly within the walls of the 
building, and not on the school 
site outside of the building. Grad- 
ually, consciousness of the necessity 
for some outside space for recrea- 
tion of pupils during recess periods 
began to awaken, and the need for 
a limited space other than that es- 
sential for the building itself was 
slowly recognized. Even today, 
however, the general public, and 
often school boards and the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and ad- 
ministrative officials, limit their 
idea of school-ground areas to 
space needed for buildings and rec- 
reation. 

During the years intervening be- 
tween pioneer days and the present, 
evolving and growing concepts of 
the responsibilities of a system of 
public-school education have emerg- 
ed. Among these, two have had ma- 
jor influence in enlarging the con- 
cept that increased school plant 
acreage is essential. I refer to the 
fact that recognition was given to 
the possibility, probability, and de- 
sirability of supplementing indoor 
instruction with outdoor instruction 
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on the school grounds, where usable 
facilities could be provided. 

The second major influence in 
expanding the acreage of the school 
grounds has been the growing rec- 
ognition that the school plant 
should be fashioned to many com- 
munity uses which dovetailed into 
the general program for the edu- 
cation of the youth of the com- 
munity. Among other factors ef- 
fecting increases in the school 
ground acreage have been changes 
in the philosophy of education, 
school organization, administration, 
methods of teaching, expanding 
curriculum, recording systems, and 
general support of education. Each 
of these can easily be shown to in- 
fluence building expansion or out- 
door space for other educational 
purposes. 

It took years and even decades 
for the buds of these various needs 
to appear, but within the past de- 
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cade these buds have been bursting 
and in many instances have been 
progressing toward full bloom. 

A change in educational philos- 
ophy and in our whole outlook on 
life had: influenced our regard for 
more ground space. Other factors 
were more kinds of teaching ac- 
tivity and newer methods of in- 
struction, cooperation with the com- 
munity, keeping nuisances from de- 
veloping too close to the school 
building (such as manufacturing 
plants, noises, odors, hazards, loaf- 
ing places), the urge for freedom 
from crowded conditions, and the 
need for entertainment not only 
for its own sake but also as a sub- 
stitute for something harmful. 

The local concept of economy 
which calls for consolidation in 
order to enlarge the taxing base 
and for increased production and 
consumption enters the picture as a 
factor. Another problem that is 
involved here is the relation of ele- 
ments in the population. Are there 
to be many personal contacts or is 
isolation to be developed? Present- 
day crowded conditions call for 
training in living together harmoni- 
ously in masses. Group games on 
the playground can contribute sig- 
nificantly to the solution of this 
problem. 

Recreation is a readily recogniz- 
able need for ample activity space. 
The layman feels this need but he 
has little idea of the extent of 
acreage needed. For a large high 
school of perhaps 2000 pupils, rec- 
reational space alone calls for about 
a half million square feet. Spaces 
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for those watching the games 
should be provided. If the idea of 
community center is accepted in the 
community, areas should be pro- 
vided for the adults in the com- 
munity. Areas for future expansion 
and for a great variety of games 
should be provided. ' 

Outside educational areas should 
include space for shop activity and 
student construction projects, a 
woods for nature study, areas for 
amphitheater and for pageantry of 
various types, outdoor classroom 
space for science, agriculture, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic taught by 
practical measurement, and even 
picnic grounds for adults; space for 
scoutcraft; youth hostels; and hik- 
ing trails. 

For service purposes, parking 
spaces are needed, as well as areas 
for sidewalks, driveways, loading 
and unloading areas, landscaping, 
and court areas between portions of 
the building proper. 

Many illustrations of outdoor 
provisions for educational practices, 
community use, and general recrea- 
tion might be given. For instance, 
in one community where I visited 
schools I found geographical maps 
built into outside concrete floors 
showing mountains, rivers, lakes, 
and prairie areas. In another com- 
munity, lower-grade arithmetic was 
being taught in connection with the 
laying off of a small garden spot, 
with the portion indicated that was 
to be allocated to each of the pupils. 
In some communities training is 
given pupils in setting out and car- 
ing for shrubbery, grasses, and 
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flowers that would be suggestive of 
ways in which they could improve 
their own home lawns. 

In one school in central Indiana, 
several acres on the school grounds 
were planted in garden truck, the 
pupils being taught how to prepare 
the soil for planting, how to plant 
and care for everything during the 
growing season, and how to harvest 
and can the crop. During the school 
year, this product was used in con- 
nection with the school lunches. In 
a southern community stock had 
roamed over unfenced territory un- 
til a law was passed compelling 
farmers to fence their stock in. The 
farmers had had little experience in 
this problem, so the school lent its 
aid in solving an urgent community 
problem. A creosoting plant was 
constructed on the school grounds 
and instruction in creosoting fence 
posts was given to both adults and 
school children. 

In some communities, where it 
is difficult for teachers to find satis- 
factory lodging facilities, teacher- 
ages, or cottages for housing teach- 
ers, are provided on the school 
grounds. Similar provisions are 
sometimes made for those who ren- 
der custodial service. It has become 
a somewhat common practice to 
build the school-bus garages on the 
school grounds, and sometimes, too, 
a bus repair shop is provided. In 
recent times many schools have in- 
troduced driver-training courses for 
automobile drivers. In some in- 
stances, driving practice fields are 
provided on the school grounds. It 
is conceivable that such provisions 


might ultimately be extended to 
airplane operation. It is conceivable 
also that adequate bomb shelters 
may make additional demands on 
future school-grounds development. 

In the expansion of the school 
grounds, it is difficult to go be- 
yond local vision and felt needs. 
However, it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that room should be provided 
for unforeseen possibilities of the 
future, so that there will not be as 
great danger as in the past of stran- 
gulation in building design. Costs 
connected with obtaining additional 
land are always to be measured 
against the advantages accruing 
when the additional space is obtain- 
ed. Investment in space should be 
thought of as an insurance against 
higher costs or even against block- 
ades in the future. 

It has not been the intention here 
to outline a program of uses for 
larger school sites, but to stimulate 
thinking, to create an alertness to 
the problem, and to the present and 
future possibilities in connection, 
with its solution. It is my hope that 
some of our teacher-training insti- 
tutions will see fit to give an occa- 
sional course emphasizing the needs 
for and the uses to be made of 
school grounds. Future teachers, and 
school administrators, as well as. 
many now in the service, need to be 
alerted to this problem, to the needs 
that exist, to ways of using school- 
ground space to the best advantage, 
and to ways of enlightening the 
public to the changed conditions. 
that have ushered in the call for ex- 
panded school-ground spaces. © 
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Britons Face the Same Dilemma 


The Comics and “Moral Disarmament’ 


> 


G. H. PUMPHREY 


In The Schoolmaster 


Bi 5 OCTOR Wertham, the Direc- 
tor of the Lafargue Clinic in New 
York, has been engaged during the 
past seven years on research into 
the effects of comics on children 
and has now summarized his find- 
ings in a book called Seduction of 
the Innocent. Much of what he 
writes in this important book is 
shocking and horrifying, and the 
evil effects of comics on American 
children are a dire warning to us 
in this country to restrict at least 
the worst kinds of comics. 

Some of the American comics are 
innocuous but the worst types have 
gradually increased in numbers un- 
til now they form a vast majority 
of those published. These comics 
deal with crime, violence, sadism, 
perverted sex, and horror with a 
gloating detail which would never 
be tolerated in adult publications. 

Dr. Wertham gives examples of 
the wording of these comics and in- 
cludes a 16-page supplement show- 
ing, in black and white, samples of 
the pictures. These include a close- 
up of a man being hanged; two 
living men being dragged face 
downwards behind a car; a girl 
about to have her eye pierced with 
a needle; a man’s face being stamp- 
ed on by a nailed shoe; a girl's 
blood being drained out of her 
veins so that she will not be able to 
give information and a diagram 
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showing details of the vulnerable 
parts of the human body with in- 
structions how to attack them. 


HIGHLY FLAVORED FARE 


During his research Doctor Wer- 
tham and his helpers had close con- 
tact with many children. Some were 
normal but many were delinquents 
referred to his clinic for treatment. 
He had no doubts about the deeply 
disturbing influence of comics on 
these children. He sums up the ef- 
fects of the worst comics on chil- 
dren “moral disarmament.” 
Children may not commit delin- 
quencies but there is a subtle influ- 
ence which consists of “‘a blunting 
of the finer feelings of conscience, 
of mercy, of sympathy for other 
people’s suffering, and of respect for 
women as women and not merely as 
sex objects to be bandied around or 
as luxury prizes to be fought over. 
Crime comics are such highly flav- 
ored fare that they affect children’s 
taste for the finer influences of edu- 
cation, for art, for literature, and 
for decent and constructive rela- 


as 
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tionships between human beings 
and especially between the sexes.” 

Crime comics imply that the real 
crime consists not in the offence 
but in being caught. The superman 
type of comic teaches that one 
should take the law into one’s own 
hands and so undermines the au- 
thority and the dignity of ordinary 
men and women. Racial prejudice 
is implanted in children’s minds by 
depicting Negroes, Jews, Indians, 
Italians, Slavs, Chinese and Japan- 
ese as inferiors. Doctor Wertham 
says that juvenile gang attacks 
against dark-skinned children are 
on the increase and are encouraged 
by comic reading. Doctor Wertham 
is quite certain that children’s 


games have become more brutal in 
recent years and he ascribes this to 


brutality in comics. 

Doctor Wertham believes that 
reading troubles are on the in- 
crease and says that comics are a 
contributing cause. Children’s back- 
wardness in reading is a major 
problem for it can be the cause of 
extreme naughtiness and even de- 
linquency. Doctor Wertham finds 
that amongst the poorest readers 
there is a high percentage of comic- 
book addicts. 

He also points out the importance 
of a child's first book and condemns 
the “Classics Comics” which are ad- 
vertised as follows: “Told in the 
modern manner, no longer neces- 
sary to wade through hundreds of 
pages of text—preserves all the ex- 
citement and interest—if it’s thrills 
you want, then you'll find them 
a-plenty—Ask your parents if they 
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think you should read Shakespeare 
—Macbeth is offered ‘Streamlined 
for Action’—a dark tragedy of jeal- 
ousy, intrigue, and violence adapted 
for enjoyable reading. Packed with 
action from start to finish .. .” 

As Doctor Wertham remarks, 
“Shakespeare and the child are 
corrupted at the same time.” 

Doctor Wertham points out that 
younger and younger children are 
committing more and more serious 
and violent acts. He has no doubts 
that juvenile delinquency has a di- 
rect connection with comic reading. 
Fifteen years ago, he says, even psy- 
chotic children did not behave like 
this. Up to the beginning of the 
comic book era there were hardly 
any serious crimes committed by 
children under 12. The New York 
Times in 1953 said: “It is difficult 
to think of children as burglars, 
gangsters, drug addicts, or murder- 
ers. Such has been the reality how- 
ever.”” Details are given of a num- 
ber of horrifying cases to illustrate 
this point. 


PUBLISHERS FIGHT BACK 


Doctor Wertham’s exposure of 
the dangers of comics has produced 
violent reactions from their makers. 
After his first attacks the comics 
proprietors placed on their payrolls 
certain psychologists and education- 
ists whose job it was to defend the 
comics. This naturally confused 
parents and many were reassured. 

Nevertheless, as a direct result of 
Doctor Wertham’s campaign, over 
100 towns and cities passed ordi- 
nances against harmful comic books 
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and in a number of states anti- 
comic-book laws were introduced in 
legislatures. The laws, however, did 
not come into force because the 
comic book industry contested a test 
case on the grounds that it inter- 
fered with the freedom of the press. 

When the parents protested the 
comics producers introduced a 
“code’’ which was a kind of promise 
to clean up the contents of comics 
but this promise has not been kept. 

A Senate Committee, investigat- 
ing organized crime, dealt with 
comics, but as most of the experts 
they consulted were employed by 
the comics publishers it is not sur- 
prising that they found that crime 
comics have nothing to do with 
juvenile delinquency. 

Doctor Wertham’s book, written 
with urgent impatience, is far from 
being a calm, dry, scientific survey. 
It is repetitious, angry, and lacks 
an index. The case against the 
comics is overstated and here and 
there I feel that Doctor Wertham 
sees things in comics that the ordin- 
ary person would not find. 

Nevertheless his evidence is over- 
whelming and his book so sorely 
needed that one can excuse his im- 


patience. His exposure of the fright- 
ful consequences of allowing chil- 
dren to wallow in the worst comics 
is long overdue. 

What about British children? 
Those ef us who have been strug- 
gling against the worst comics in 
this country since the end of the 
last war now have our worst fears 
confirmed. About 60 million Ameri- 
can-type comics were sold here in 
1953, many were thoroughly objec- 
tionable and I am sorry to say that 
more and more of the worst comics 
are appearing. In fact, during this 
last few weeks I have examined a 
new series of comics which are just 
about the worst I have ever seen. 

In America the worst comics es- 
tablished their hold on children by 
stealth, for many parents simply did 
not realize how objectionable their 
contents were. We, with Doctor 
Wertham’s book before us, cannot 
plead ignorance and have only our- 
selves to blame when similar dam- 
age is done here. Canada and France 
have laws to protect their children 
against the worst comics. It is of 
the utmost urgency that something 
similar should be done for the 
children of this country. . 


4 MERICAN horror comics reproduced in Britain have 
gone out of business. The major publishers climbed down 
voluntarily as government action threatened, following loud 
protests from the press, public, and pulpit. Arnold Miller, 
largest publisher, and James Dutchbone, his main competi- 
tor, both announced their decision to quit early in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Miller is reported to have said, “What with one 
thing and another, the game is no longer worth the candle.” 





These “Don'ts” Will Help Avoid Trouble 
What About Evaluation? 


Harry A. Fospick 
In CTA Journal 


pf LTHOUGH there are no final 
answers in regard to teacher evalua- 
tion procedures, these four ‘‘don’ts” 
are recommended to be remember- 
ed in the development of personnel 
evaluation procedures among teach- 
ers and administrators throughout 
California. 

Any CTA field representative will 
attest to these two declarations on 
the basis of their contacts with hun- 
dreds of school districts. It is be- 
cause of this widespread interest 
and frequent requests for aid that 
the statewide Joint Committee on 
Personnel Procedures has made the 
subject of evaluation its major con- 
cern. 

Even without such positive an- 
swers, field staff members agree that 
enough experience has been report- 
ed now to set forth certain ‘“don’ts’’ 
which may guide local committees 
away from foreseeable pitfalls. But 
even these aren’t absolute, because 
several districts where the ‘‘don’ts’’ 
have been ignored are getting along 
satisfactorily. The element which is 
common in all such cases, however, 
is that the procedure has been pre- 
ceded by wide participation in the 
planning. 


TO AVOID TROUBLE 


Even so, seeds of trouble can be 
avoided by observing the following 
negative warnings, or by ignoring 
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them only on the basis of wide par- 
ticipation and general acceptance by 
staff members: 

1. Don't tolerate any system of 
secret ratings! 

An evaluation filled out by the 
principal or supervisor and not 
shown to and discussed with the 
teacher has no value as a means of 
improving instruction, or even as 
an accurate measurement. Its only 
function is to shift responsibility 
from the superintendent to the prin- 
cipal or other evaluator. No evalua- 
tion should go into an employe’s 
file which has not been shown to the 
employe. Nearly all recently adopt- 
ed evaluation programs require that 
the evaluation summary be accom- 
panied or followed by conference 
with the evaluee. 

2. Don't rate by comparisons. 

Probably a majority of all evalua- 
tion instruments are of the long or 
short check-chart type, in which the 
evaluee is judged on a number of 
qualities and skills. It is common 
that the scale or rating carries the 
range of ‘Outstanding—Superior 
or Above Average—Average—Be- 
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low Average—Weak,” for instance. 

Districts with such rating classi- 
fications generally require that to 
be granted tenure, a teacher must 
be rated superior or above average 
in all items, or at least in the over- 
all evaluation. One district even re- 
quired its principals and the person- 
nel director to rate all personnel in 
descending order, with tenure go- 
ing only to those above the median. 
Thus a kindergarten teacher and a 
high-school football coach might be 
competing for reemployment. 

If it is not already.true, the teach- 
ing profession certainly should look 
immediately toward the day when 
far more than half the teachers are 
sufficiently expert to qualify for per- 
manent career positions. A general 
tating of “competent” should suf- 
fice, with no reference to “average” 
teaching. The latter tends to lose all 
meaning in practice anyway, and 
becomes ridiculous. 

Judgments of ‘‘Outstanding— 
Competent—Inadequate (should im- 
prove)—Weak (must improve)” 
give the desired picture. Only “‘Out- 
standing” is comparative and the 
meaning is not so dependent on a 
mythical average. 

3. Don't consider any proce- 
dure final. 

Some plans work well because all 
those involved had a hand in plan- 
ning them. The planning procedure 
itself is a vital element in creating 
the team spirit. Weaknesses in oper- 
ation will be discovered where hu- 
man frailties are concerned. Some 
will fall into bad habits. New per- 


sonnel will enter the system and 
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others will change roles. For these 
and other reasons, continuing or 
periodic reevaluation of the apprai- 
sal system has been found a pre- 
requisite for continuing satisfaction. 

Teachers from one community 
which has become noted for its 
pioneering in several important per- 
sonnel administration practices write 
that the most important factor is 
continuous review and appraisal of 
the program by the whole staff. 
Each year a committee studies, 
works, receives suggestions, and 
then makes recommendations to the 
superintendent and board for modi- 
fications. ‘““This continued study and 
revision keeps us from slipping 
away from the major objective of 
improved services in operating the 
program,” they say. 

4. Beware of check chart dan- 
gers. 

Many local committees have 
adopted check charts and are find- 
ing them satisfactory. However, 
they contain certain basic weak- 
nesses which should be remem- 
bered: 

A. A check chart gives a false 
appearance of objectivity when, in 
fact, nearly all evaluations of teach- 
ing competence are subjective. Some 
authorities urge that this false im- 
pression be avoided. 

B. The tendency to judge the 
general picture by the average of 
ratings on individual items causes 
confusion when an employee is 
rated high in all but one or two 
categories, yet is so weak in those 
qualities that dismissal is justified. 
Check charts, in these instances, are 
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deceptive, and may cause needless 
resentments. 

C. Just as parents complain about 
the wide variance in standards used 
by teachers in pupil grading, so 
teachers complain about the incon- 
sistencies among various administra- 
tors who rate teachers. Narrative 
comments reveal the standards of 
the administrator and the basis of 
judgment, whereas a check mark 
does not. 

D. A check chart cannot give 


maximum assistance toward im- 
provement of services without sup- 
plemental narrative suggestions. 

E. Each item in a check chart 
sometimes becomes a_ potential 
source of debate and misunderstand- 
ing between the rater and the rated. 
If these differences are fully discuss- 
ed, this may not be bad. If they are 
permitted to be sources of smoul- 
dering resentment, damage to mor- 
ale is increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the appraisal. - 


A Fourth=Grader’s Evaluation 


A FOURTH-GRADE pupil in Beverly Hills, Calif., handed in 
a class assignment which listed the following qualifications 
for the ideal teacher: 

1. I don’t like a teacher who sizes up a person by his 


brothers or sisters. 

2. I don’t like a teacher that forgets the assignment she 
had made. 

3. I don’t like a teacher who sticks to textbooks all 
the time. 

4. I don’t like a teacher that has favorite pupils. 

5. I like a teacher who respects the class a little. 

6. I like a teacher who reads to the class about three 
times a week. 

7. I don’t like a teacher who gives speeches every time 
something goes wrong. 

8. I like a teacher who will give directions twice if you 
don’t hear them. 

9. I like a teacher who doesn’t have too much of one 
subject and not enough of another. 

10. I like a teacher that will give you new supplies if 
you need them without asking how you broke them or lost 
them. 

11. I don’t like a teacher who punishes the pupil because 
she doesn’t like him. 

12. I don’t like a teacher who talks all the time and 
doesn’t say anything —From CTA Journal. 
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A New Approach Evolved into a Working Plan 


The California Youth Authority 


JEROME H. ROTHSTEIN 


In Exceptional Children 


pe a URING the last few years, 
the newspapers, magazines, local 
and federal investigative bodies 
have probed deeply into the causes, 
prevention, and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency. This age-old prob- 
lem that thrives on unrest, tensions, 
and insecurity has been the subject 
of study by all of the social sciences. 
However commendable the investi- 
gations of lay and _ profesional 
bodies have been, the riddle of 
juvenile delinquency is far from be- 
ing solved. Nevertheless, important 
advances have been made in the 
last decade that augur well for the 
future solution of the many-sided 
aspects of juvenile delinquency. 

One outstanding experiment in 
the study of the causes, prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency has been developed in Cali- 
fornia by its Youth Correction 
Authority. The model Youth Cor- 
rection Authority Act, written under 
the aegis of the American Law In- 
stitute in 1940, has served as a 
guiding light for the State of Cali- 
fornia in its program development. 

What is new about California’s 
Youth Authority program? Its re- 
port for 1952 gives the answer. The 
new approach includes: 

1. Substitution of individualized 
treatment in place of retributive 
punishment. 

2. Attempting to view problem 
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children as children with problems. 

3. Discovering the causes of 
maladjustment and helping each 
youth resolve his conflicts and frus- 
trations. 

4. Classification including ade- 
quate diagnosis. 

5. Treatment 
basis. 

6. Replacement under supervi- 
sion in the community. 

7. Delinquency prevention, con- 
sisting of: 

a. Consultative services to the 
judiciary, law enforcement, deten- 
tion, and probation agencies. 

b. Establishment of minimum 
standards of health, welfare, and 
safety, under subsidy, for county 
operated camps and schools. 

c. Community organization. 

8. Compilation of statistics of 
occurrence and causation of delin- 
quency and characteristics of correc- 
tional school population. 

9. Research. 

The Youth Authority, in actu- 
ality, provides services for youths 
whose behavior problems are so 


on an individual 
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severe that they cannot be handled 
on the community level, either 
under probation, in detention 
homes, or in county camps or 
schools, and for delinquent children 
and youth from counties which do 
not have detention and/or treatment 
facilities. 

The California Youth Authority 
treatment and training program is 
organized under the services of the 
reception center and the school and 
camps programs. The reception cen- 
ter is really in its infancy. Northern 
and Southern California Centers 
were opened in June of 1954. The 
basic purpose of these centers is to 
study and observe youth who have 
been committed to the Youth Au- 
thority. All committed youths are 
transported to the reception center 
nearest their homes. Prior to the 
activation of the reception centers, 
depending on age, the youths were 
sent directly to a Youth Authority 
school. Inherent in any direct com- 
mitment program is the problem of 
wrongful placement of the mentally 
retarded or neurotic, plus the fact 
that at times some youths have 
actually been committed illegally. 
These additional considerations add 
to the total reception problem. 

The two reception centers were 
developed to cope with these and 
like complications. Under this new 
procedure, all youths are placed 
under observation and study for a 
period of six to eight weeks at the 
reception center. During this period 
of time, a complete psychological, 
psychiatric, medical, social, and edu- 
cational study is routinely made for 
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each youth. As a result of this pro- 
cedure, it is hoped that the youths 
will be transferred to the facility 
that will provide a program to meet 
their specific needs. In some cases, 
transfer to a mental hospital, a 
school for the mentally retarded or 
return directly to the community 
will be arranged. Of even greater 
importance is the fact that scientific 
data and specific recommendations 
will be forwarded on each youth to 
the facility to which he is finally 
assigned. This procedure should 
help immeasurably in getting the 
youth off to a good start. It elimin- 
ates the traumatic experience that 
usually occurs during the waiting 
period for study at the school facil- 
ity. 

The Youth-Authority school pro- 
gram is centered in four schools for 
boys and two schools for girls. 
With a chronological age range 
among the youths of from 8 to 21, 
the school programs must, of neces- 
sity, be greatly diversified. A large 
number of the youths will ordin- 
arily return to the public schools for 
further education on discharge from 
the Youth Authority. Therefore, 
academic instruction has been es- 
tablished at each school. A careful 
study of the educational status of 
the youths committed shows that 
many are in need of remedial in- 
struction. Most of the youngsters are 
two or three years retarded in grade 
placement. A small percentage of 
the youths are typical slow learn- 
ers and in need of special educa- 
tion. Class enrolment is limited to 
15 children. 
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In the schools for older boys and 
girls, well organized prevocational 
and vocational training programs 
have been developed. In addition 
to the educational and vocational 
programs, physical education, rec- 
reational activities and work pro- 
grams, many excellent opportunities 
for group guidance are provided 
through the small unit-cottage liv- 
ing center. Religious services are 
provided through resident chaplains 
and through local churches. 

A continuous evaluative study is 
made of each youth by the profes- 
sional and supervisory staff. As a 
result of the personal evaluation by 
the staff, the youth is scheduled for 
a formal hearing by the Youth Au- 
thority Board during the first two 
months following commitment to 
the school. The youth’s record is 


reviewed at this hearing. His ad- 
justment to the institutional pro- 
gram and routine are discussed and 


an over-all assessment is made. 
Based on this preliminary hearing, 
efforts are made to guide the youth 
as to his future at the school and 
as to the possible length of commit- 
ment. Thus the indeterminate sen- 
tence operates as both a positive 
and negative determinant in the 
rehabilitation of the youth. 

A special feature of the treatment 
and training program are the Youth 
Authority Forest Camps. At present 
there are three, all located in the 
heart of California’s giant forests. 
The camps were planned to provide 
healthy work experience for non- 
academic youths. In this case the 
byproduct has been more valuable 
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than the product—the experience 
has improved the outlook and habits 
of many of these boys. 

The ultimate goal of the Youth- 
Authority treatment and training 
program is to return a rehabilitated 
youth to his or her community. Al- 
though the whole period of com- 
mitment is directed toward this end, 
a special pre-parole training pro- 
gram consisting of four weeks of 
intensified orientation does much to 
offset the anxiety of the returnee. 

At least 90 davs prior to return 
to the community, the placement 
officer to whom the ward will be as- 
signed is informed and plans are 
made for him in school or at work. 
It may be necesary to provide foster 
home placement service. In a final 
parole hearing, future plans are dis- 
cussed with the school or camp staff, 
the Youth Authority Board, the 
placement officer, and the youth in- 
volved. After placement, the officer 
must continue to supervise, counsel, 
and assist each youth until he or 
she is discharged from parole. 

Another aspect of the community 
program is the delinquency preven- 
tion and control services. Working 
with lay and professional groups, 
fraternal and service organiza- 
tions, community agencies, schools, 
churches, parents, and youths, this 
section fosters mass educational pro- 
grams. The field service staff con- 
ducts community research, helps in 
the establishment of youth com- 
munity services, assists in de- 
velopment of adequate juvenile bu- 
reaus and local detention facili- 
ties. ° 





Every Child Has the Urge to Create 


A Bread-and-Water Art Program 
Stunts Growth 


LEVEN C. LEATHERBURY 


In School Arts 


a are the basic art ex- 


periences which elementary-school 
children should have?” That is, or 
should be, one of the questions of 
every classroom teacher in plan- 
ning for meeting their art needs. 
The art-education program must 
provide appropriate guidance to- 
wards fulfilling the inherent urge 
in every child to create, and to 
identify himself with his environ- 
ment. It must afford rich experi- 
ences, a variety of materials, and 
thoughtful direction, to the end that 
each child may attain maximum 
individual development both in the 
creation and appreciation of art. 
All too often art education pro- 
grams for the elementary grades are 
referred to in vague terms of “‘crea- 
tive expression” to the extent that 
such terminology is so casually used 
that its true meaning is lost or mis- 
construed, Misunderstanding of the 
significance of well-planned crea- 
tive activities has often led to a 
laissez-faire attitude in which teach- 
ers have viewed their responsibility 
as one of merely distributing ma- 
terials to the class in an attempt 
not to interfere with any free ex- 
pression of the children. If the crea- 
tive experiences of the art program 
are to contribute their share to the 
full growth and development of the 
child, they must be based on a 
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thorough understanding of the de- 
velopmental stages of child growth 
and of the types of creative activi- 
ties that provide for maximum de- 
velopment, and they must be educa- 
tionally sound. 

It is important, therefore, that 
each child shall have experience 
with a variety of media each term 
he is in school. Obviously, a single 
or limited experience with clay, fin- 
ger paint, or papier-maché merely 
acquaints him with a few possibili- 
ties of the material and affords little 
or no opportunity for maximum 
growth. When repeated experiences 
are engaged in with each material, 
calling forth new and more ad- 
vanced thought and action, creative 
development should be assured. Be- 
cause creative activities occupy the 
dominant role, contributing not 
only to creative development but to 
development of appreciation as 
well, the selection of the type of 
activities to be engaged in may be 
considered the key to a well-round- 
ed program. 

For several years the Division of 
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Art Education in Baltimore has 
published a list of ‘Essential Ac- 
tivities.”’ This list forms a basis for 
planning by every elementary-class- 
room teacher in meeting the art 
needs of his particular group of 
children. Continuous expansion of 
their creative powers can best be 
accomplished by using materials and 
processes with which they are fa- 
miliar, by building on their past 
understandings, by establishing self- 
confidence in one’s ability and by 
awakening interest in each new 
undertaking. The well-balanced ac- 
tivity program includes ten “‘essen- 
tials’: painting, paper cutting and 
paper sculpture, murals, ceramics, 
papier-maché, dioramas, puppetry, 
construction, printing techniques, 
weaving and needlecraft, but the 
items on the program do more than 
indicate the scope and variety of 
the undertakings. For it is the way 
the activities are developed which 
makes them effective and truly edu- 
cational. Here are several quotations 
from “Essential Activities’’ illustra- 
tive of the manner suggested in 
which certain of these activities may 


be developed. 


ORIGINAL IDEAS 


Ceramics, for example: Children 
should be encouraged to experiment 
with ideas and techniques, creating 
work which is characterized by 
originality, understanding of the 
materials and methods of claywork- 
ing, and discovering for themselves 
by observation, reasoning and im- 
agination. Children may become fa- 
miliar with clay properties, low- 
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firing glazes, and the use of the 
kiln, thereby fostering an apprecia- 
tion of the work of others and dis- 
criminating taste for the manufac- 
tured product. Through puppetry, 
another essential activity, oppor- 
tunities are provided “in the mak- 
ing and use of puppets and marion- 
ettes. Children may project them- 
selves and “be someone else,” in a 
type of play activity that has tre- 
mendous natural and individual ap- 
peal. In the process of designing 
puppets and scenery, the choice and 
handling of materials, and the use 
of form, color, and texture, pup- 
petry is an especially valuable art 
activity. Through the making of 
paper-bag, stocking, hand and stick- 
type puppets and string marionettes, 
the value of puppetry may be fur- 
ther realized as the child learns to 
make better choices and increases 
his ingenuity in developing the play 
and its characters. 

Baltimore’s “Essential Activities” 
is not intended to be an all-inclu- 
sive list of activities to meet each 
and every need in the elementary- 
school program. However, the ten 
activities will provide the teacher 
with basic activities about which to 
think and plan. Where teachers 
have considered these essentials, a 
really activated program, full of 
variety, alive with interest, and re- 
warding to children and teachers, 
has always resulted when there has 
been back of the activity a genuine- 
ly motivating idea. No longer 
should it be necessary for the ele- 
mentary teacher to ponder, “Where 
should I begin?” . 





A Program of Intellectual Enlightenment 


Trends in European Adult Education 


In Adult Education 


raf UROPE today is very much 
aware of the need and value of 
adult education. An Italian auto- 
mobile firm has initiated a workers’ 
occupational program. A Swiss con- 
sumer organization launched a na- 
tion-wide series of language 
courses. The British have developed 
community centers into a vigorous 
nation-wide movement. These are 
indications of the broad concern of 
Europeans for adult education. 

But the best indication of the 
development of adult education is 
the increasing support being given 
to continuing education by national, 
provincial, and local governments. 
This goes far beyond the long estab- 
lished practice of generous state 
support to national opera, theater, 
art, ballet, and music. 

It was in the postwar period that 
most Europeans came face to face 
with the urgent need to build their 
democracies on the lasting founda- 
tions of an enlightened citizenry. 
Much of Europe remains a battle- 
ground of conflicting ideologies and 
here adult education is seen as an 
effective weapon in a period of 
emergency. Ignazio Silone made this 
point well when he observed that 
Communists in Italy and elsewhere 
were recruiting the artists and intel- 
lectuals in the unrelenting struggle 
for men’s minds, and that the forces 
of democracy must take the initia- 
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tive in an immediate and vigorous 
program for individual freedom of 
thought and expression. 

Adult education in Europe, there- 
fore, stresses a program of intel- 
lectual enlightening. In such a pro- 
gram, philosophy, economics, psy- 
chology, and history are studied as 
preparatory to an understanding of 
the current scene. European thor- 
oughness calls for earnest purpose 
and serious application on the part 
of the participant. However, while 
the lecture has been the traditional 
method in European education, this 
is changing and in many courses to- 
day the discussion period is an ac- 
cepted part of the evening lecture 
or the film forum. Public forums 
and informal weekend institutes 
are methods employed throughout 
Europe. The social value of the 
residential school—a traditional pat- 
tern in Scandinavia—has gained in- 
creasing recognition in other coun- 
tries. 

While the main emphasis in 
Europe has been on liberal and cul- 
tural studies, educators and legisla- 
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tors alike are making more provi- 
sion for occupational _ studies. 
Europe’s problems today are more 
urban and industrial than rural, and 
public education is opening the 
school door to the laborer and the 
housewife for practical courses of 
every description. Similarly, the 
Scandinavian adult schools are ad- 
justing from a rurally-centered cur- 
riculum to meeting the needs of the 
urban worker and his family. 

An encouraging trend in Euro- 
pean adult education is the visiting 
between countries of students and 
educators. Stockholm University’s 
tour program, the Elsinore Inter- 
national Folk School, Kungalv’s 
Scandinavian Center, Manchester 
University’s Holly Royde, the 
Unesco seminars, are only a few 
of many facilities that provide 
study-travel experiences to Euro- 
peans. When one adds the overseas 
opportunities made possible through 
grants from the state, from founda- 
tions, and private organizations, the 
movement for international study is 
a sizable one. 

For adult educators, however, all 
of these experiences are sporadic. 
For years many have looked to the 
time when an international organi- 
zation could bring together the 
warld family engaged in the wide 
field of adult education. It was on 
the initiative of Unesco that adult 
educators from Europe and abroad 
met at Elsinore in 1949 and at 
Mondsee in 1950 to explore pur- 
poses and gain a greater common 
understanding. 

Among the main needs they saw 
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in the area of international coop- 
eration were: an international li- 
brary; the publication of a bulletin 
on new developments and research 
in adult education; an exchange of 
experts and lecturers; translation of 
important documents ; and a glossary 
of adult education terms. The ma- 
jority of European adult educators 
seem convinced that the best way to 
begin to meet these needs is to set 
up a clearing house in each country 
and to complete the organization of 
the European Adult Education As- 
sociation. This body came into be- 
ing at Berne last spring and will re- 
view a draft constitution in 1955. 
It is realized that substantial diff- 
culties lie in the way of attaining 
even these limited goals. Some 
countries have as yet no official body 
to speak for their adult educators. 
There is the major problem of lan- 
guage to solve. The financing of an 
organization would require careful 
planning. It seems to be sufficiently 
difficult for most activities in the 
field of adult education to raise the 
money for their immediate, practi- 
cal needs, let alone help pay the 
high costs of world organization. 
Finally, there is the ever present 
problem of preserving national 
identity and autonomy within any 
proposed wider organization. 
Such problems, however, must 
be met realistically. Eventually, 
through the building of bridges of 
understanding through personal 
contact, adult organizations every- 
where will be ready to call a repre- 
sentative conference to establish a 
world body of adult education. © 





It Is Later Than You Think 


Soaring College Sahai 
A Critical Problem for the States 


JOHN A. PERKINS 


In State Government 


v. VERY state legislator or exec- 
utive, under our system which 
makes education a state rather than 
a federal responsibility, must make 
some of the basic decisions concern- 
ing public education. In making 
these decisions, lawmakers have be- 
come well acquainted with the edu- 
cational implications of the “burst- 
rate’ in the birth rate. Our state 
governments are to be congratulated 
on the splendid way they have aid- 
ed and are continuing to aid the 
local school boards, to which they 
long since delegated prime respon- 
sibility for the administration of the 
public schools. Most states have 
done much by increasing grants to 
school districts to enable them to 
build more buildings, hire more 
teachers and otherwise to provide 
schooling for the large baby crop 
born since the early 1940's. 

But beginning in 1958 the first- 
born and most capable of this crop 
will be ready to enter American uni- 
versities and colleges. They will 
continue to do so in increasing num- 
bers for the next 15 years. Estimates 
are that by 1970 there will be a na- 
tionwide increase of 70 percent in 
our college-age population. 

If this greater number of young 
people go on to college at the pres- 
ent rate—approximately 20 out of 
every 100—educational facilities 
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will need to be increased in direct 
proportion—by 230 percent in Cali- 
fornia and 150 percent in Florida to 
mention two extreme cases where 
the in-migration has been great. But 
the past, which is a clue to the fu- 
ture, indicates that an even higher 
percentage of the college-age group 
will be in attendance. Every 20 years 
since 1900 has witnessed a doubling 
of the percentage of young people 
going to college. 

It will be disastrous if young 
people who are capable of profiting 
from higher education are prevent- 
ed from going to college because no 
solutions have been found to the 
problems of providing teachers and 
facilities. For only insofar as our 
young people develop their talents 
is our country strengthened militar- 
ily, economically, morally, and in 
the capacity for selfgovernment. 

The heavy load about to fall on 
public, state-supported higher edu- 
cation assumes the proportions of a 
crisis. To resolve it, state officials 
must become educators of the high- 
est order, and educators must be- 
come statesmen. Together they must 
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plan, initiate, organize, legislate, 
and appropriate for higher educa- 
tion as has never been done before. 
This obligation weighs so heavily 
on legislators and state officials be- 
cause the ultimate responsibility for 
higher education has never been 
delegated to any political subdivi- 
sion of the state, either by state con- 
stitutions or by state laws. 

Yet the pattern of higher educa- 
tion in most states has never been 
rationalized. The higher educational 
programs of the states have seldom 
been viewed as a totality. To make 
it financially possible for the com- 
monwealths to fulfill their responsi- 
bility to the larger student bodies 
of the future, the entire state struc- 
ture of higher education should be 
subjected to the closest scrutiny and, 
when needed, generally overhauled. 
A few institutions should be closed, 
others relocated, and many expand- 
ed. Existing units will have to be 
enlarged, branches established, and 
in some instances completely new in- 
stitutions erected. The University of 
Minnesota, for example, created a 
branch at Duluth after World War 
II. More recently the University of 
California built a new campus at 
Riverside. These states have estab- 
lished a pattern not to be overlook- 
ed by others. Only by such forth- 
right action will each common- 
wealth insure its young people real- 
ly first-rate educational opportunity. 

So many dollars will be needed 
for higher education that every ef- 
fort must be made to see that all of 
them are spent to full advantage. 
First, the present danger is that 
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identical, inferior programs may be 
offered by several institutions in a 
single state and that others, needed 
and wanted by students and society, 
will be omitted altogether. Second, 
states should be aware that in most 
instances it will cost less to enlarge 
existing institutions than to create 
entirely new colleges and univer- 
sities and to duplicate student 
unions, athletic plants, libraries, and 
business offices. Third, not all states 
can afford to provide for all gradu- 
ate and professional studies, such 
as architecture, medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, public health, 
and law. 


TIGHTER CONTROL 


Whenever higher costs are sug- 
gested, the first thought often is 
that tighter control over the expen- 
diture process is called for. As the 
cost of higher education has risen, 
some states have attempted to vest 
in nonacademic agencies certain con- 
trols, largely fiscal. Colleges and 
universities, by wise tradition here- 
tofore autonomous in management, 
have been subjected to control by 
centralized state purchasing and ac- 
counting and by uniform state per- 
sonnel policies, both academic and 
nonacademic. In a few instances, 
prior authorization of publications 
has even been required. To be 
worth while, especially in a free 
country, learning and the institu- 
tions which foster it must be free 
and uninhibited. For this reason, 
Americans have been loath to place 
their schools at any level in a situa- 
tion in which they might be subject- 
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ed, either directly or indirectly, to 
the whims of those who might per- 
vert them to selfish or political ends. 
It would be tragic to jeopardize 
education in this way purely out of 
a zeal for economy. If faced with 
the choice, it might be better to 
have less educational opportunity 
and maintain freedom for the in- 
stitutions we have. 

The centralized state controls 
which have sometimes been impos- 
ed on higher education become 
operative after the legislative ap- 
propriation is made. Consequently, 
no great amount of money can ever 
be saved through this means. But 
the free operations of the institu- 
tions can be greatly interfered with. 

Truly great amounts of money 
may be saved, however, if wise 
state-wide preexpenditure planning 
takes place. This should be done in 
the formulation of each budget by 
state budget departments and offi- 
cers of state colleges and universi- 
ties, working together with mutual 
confidence and frankness. This is 
already being done in some states. 
To further coordinate the process, 
New Mexico has established a 
Board of Educational Finance which 
coordinates all expenditures for 
higher education in that state. 

But important as annual or bien- 
nial budget planning may be, it is 
not geared to the comprehensive 
investigatory task to meet the crisis 


caused by increased enrolments and 
to do so at lowest cost. Long-range 
planning is needed. It is not enough 
that institutions plan separately. In 
states where no over-all authority 
exists, save the executive or legisla- 
tive branches of the state, it may 
be necessary to establish a special 
commission for this planning. These 
ad hoc consultative bodies should 
be simply organized and of suffh- 
cient breadth to give consideration 
to the higher educational needs of 
the entire state. 

It is hoped that in the enrolment 
crisis ahead states will not allow 
the initiative to go by default into 
federal hands. The problem is one 
of great magnitude, but, if the 
necessary steps are forthrightly fol- 
lowed, it can be taken in stride by 
most commonwealths. 

Legislators, governors, and edu- 
cators in every state should begin 
immediately the comprehensive 
planning which will be necessary. 
It is later than is realized. Buildings 
cannot be built in a day or teachers 
trained in a week. The college 
senior of today will not be a fully 
qualified college teacher until 1958. 
Funds appropriated for a building 
in 1955 will not produce a struc- 
ture ready for use until 1958. In the 
autumn of that year the first of the 
big baby crop will be seeking places 
in our universities and colleges all 
over the nation. “ 


C pucation showed the highest percentage gain in 
college freshman enrolment this year with a 19.4 percent 
increase. Engineering was second with a 9 percent increase. 
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It Is Not a Simple Discipline 


Communication in English Courses 


T. B. SENNETT 


In The School Review 


“W en high-school English 
teachers get together for a little 
shop talk these days, the odds are 
that before very long the term 
communication creeps into the con- 
versation. The only justification for 
this unremarkable observation is 
that the discussions do not involve 
communication as the word has been 
used by many of our predecessors 
in English education. It currently 
has taken on connotations distinc- 
tive from the traditional concept of 
“communication arts,” the inculcat- 
ing of formalized reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening skills in the 
minds of secondary-school students. 

Paradoxically, the more the term 
is analyzed at meetings of English 
teachers and elsewhere, the less 
comprehension concerning its cur- 
rent implications there seems to be. 
Why should this perfectly respect- 
able term, one which for so long 
has been part of the English teach- 
er’s vocabulary and _ professional 
life, create any uncertainty ? 

I suggest that the answer to the 
question lies in failure of the 
teacher to grasp the significance of 
the role of mass communication in 
contemporary society. He accepts the 
philosophy of meeting the needs of 
his students and of the function of 
the school as an experience for pre- 
paring students for participation in 
society, but all the while he neglects 
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the influential operation of the 
mass media in the child’s environ- 
ment. He has failed to come to 
terms with the problem of modern 
communication. He has not recog- 
nized that it is, before everything, a 
social process. He does not recog- 
nize that communication behavior 
today is dominated by its mass na- 
ture. 

It is a curious phenomenon that 
the English teacher practices devo- 
tion to one of the mass media while 
virtually ignoring the others. Many 
decades ago we recognized that an 
appreciation of literature is one of 
the most desirable goals in the 
teaching of English. We developed 
literature courses, and we required 
students to read and report on 
books, the original mass medium. 
Does it not seem anomalous that we 
have rested at that point, especially 
when the amount of leisure time of 
adults today—the amount of time 
available for, and devoted to, com- 
munication—is increased greatly 
over the amount available 20 years 
ago? 

If the arguments that were used 
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to justify training for beok-reading 
were valid, these same arguments 
are valid today when applied to the 
other mass media. I do not depre- 
cate the value of book-reading. 
Nevertheless, the results of recent 
studies on communication behavior 
emphasize the need for reevaluation 
of the program of communication- 


teaching. 


READING SUFFERS 


In one well-known study 74 per- 
cent of a group of adults reported 
that they had not read a single book 
during the previous month. But 61 
percent said they had seen one or 
more motion pictures in the same 
period; 74 percent reported they 
listened to the radio for one hour or 
more on an average weckday eve- 
ning; 61 precent read one or more 
magazines regularly; and 90 percent 
read a daily newspaper. Does it not 
follow from such data (results of 
numerous other studies are con- 
sistent) that, if we are to serve 
modern society adequately, we are 
responsible for teaching our stu- 
dents how to use these newer media 
intelligently? 

The student’s life is becoming 
more and more preoccupied with 
the mass media. We need only look 
to the impact of television to get a 
startling picture of what goes on 
outside the school. Recent studies 
have reported that elementary- 
school children sit before their 
screens from 25 to 30 hours per 
week, while high-school students 
use the medium from 15 to 20 
hours a week. Compute their time 


investments in radio, newspapers, 
magazines, and motion pictures. 
Add to this computation the reali- 
zation that most of their conception 
of the world is obtained vicariously 
through these sources. Those of us 
who are concerned with helping the 
child to prepare himself for life 
after formal schooling cannot help 
questioning the discrepancy between 
the results of such calculations and 
the education our students receive 
in the classrooms. 

The schools have not, of course, 
been totally oblivious to the im- 
portance of the mass media. But 
their newer practices, excellent as 
they may be, seem inadequate. We 
continue to be too concerned with 
noun-verb agreement and case of 
pronouns to get a realistic perspec- 
tive on communication’s social na- 
ture, the crucial feature of present- 
day thinking on the subject. What, 
then, is needed in the English cur- 
riculum? Charles A. Siepmann, au- 
thor of Television and Education in 
the United States, suggests a “‘radi- 
cal overhaul both of the matter and 
of the manner of curricular instruc- 
tion.” In more specific terms, this 
implies a restatement of the aims of 
the teaching of English and an an- 
alysis of existing practices to recon- 
cile their consistency with these 
aims. The restatement should ex- 
plicitly state some of the values 
which can be derived from the study 
of the media, including such func- 
tions as these: 

(1) Using leisure time profit- 
ably; (2) generating a sense of dis- 
crimination in values and promot- 
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ing healthy social and moral stand- 
ards; (3) establishing principles of 
guidance for personal and social 
problems for varying ages, sexes, 
and economic levels; (4) elevating 
aesthetic and critical tastes; (5) 
distinguishing between shades of 
truth; and (6) reinforcing the goals 
of traditional English-teaching. 

A program of this scope, of 
course, is not adopted overnight. 
It involves long and laborious devo- 
tion to the task. During the process, 
however, teachers can take steps to 
modernize their point of view. The 
following suggestions range from 
general policies to specific recom- 
mendations. 

1. Accept the fact that the mass 
media are here to stay, are having 
an influence one way or another, 
and have at least as much educa- 
tional potential as earlier and more 
conventional school subjects. 

2. Become familiar with the im- 
plications of modern communica- 
tion theory and practice by explor- 
ing the literature. A surprising 
amount of material is available; a 
great deal has already been learned 
and reported and misapprehensions 
and uncertainties dissolve once the 
resources are scanned. 

3. Bear in mind that modern 
communication is not a simple dis- 
cipline but a complex mixture of 
English, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, journal- 
ism, and other sciences. The essence 
of understanding communication as 
a social phenomenon is knowing 
how the media interact with the 
people who use them. 
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4. Exploit facilities within the 
existing curricular framework. For 
instance, journalism classes can be 
more than laboratory periods for 
editing the school weekly. The 
courses can be broadened to attract 
a larger share of the school popu- 
lation and to include the values and 
functions of the mass media. Pio- 
neering teachers of English have 
already formulated units on the 
mass media, and some of these have 
already been described in the cur- 
rent literature on the subject. Adapt 
and develop these units to meet 
your own needs. 

5. Call on organizations for help 
in developing your curriculum, in- 
cluding the National Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English, 
the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, and state high-school press 
associations. Some of these are al- 
ready active along the lines suggest- 
ed here. 

6. Draw on the resources in your 
community. Invite participation by 
the editor of your newspaper, the 
manager of your radio station, the 
head of an advertising agency, or 
public-relations firm. These men 
and women are usually generous 
with their time and energy and fre- 
quently with money when called on 
to contribute to the schools. 

7. Use the newspaper, radio and 
television sets, magazine, and mo- 
tion picture at first hand to illu- 
strate concretely the hypothetical 
and abstract principles obtained 
from books, lectures, and discus- 
sions. . 





Sound and Intelligent Guidance May Make the Difference 


What about Those Teenagers? 
LouIs BULTENA 


In Midland Schools 


How much help can we give 


our confused students through 

guidance and teaching in sex and 
family matters? There are no doubt 
some personal problem cases that 
need attention over a long period 
of time if the treatment is to be 
beneficial. There are, however, a 
great many other cases where a little 
guidance and a few words at the 
right time can mean a great deal to 
the student trying to find his way 
into a better life. 

I am convinced that a little 
knowledge, and the freedom to 
discuss problems openly and intelli- 
gently with friends and teachers can 
mean for many students the differ- 
ence between a life that is warped 
and twisted and a life that is sturdy 
and balanced. 

Many high-school young people 
are idealistic. This is one reason 
why they are so amazingly frank in 
telling about their problems. Gen- 
erally they are eager for such 
knowledge and facts as may help 
them find a suitable way of life. 
They are often willing to pay a 
high price in personal effort and 
sacrifice to attain such a life. 

On every side the students are 
bombarded with sex and romantic 
stimuli in movies, magazines, radio, 
and television. Thus, although in- 
clined to idealism, many become 
thoroughly confused when it comes 
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to behavior and attitudes relating to 
sex, dating, courtship, and marriage. 
Since we have generally evaded edu- 
cating students in these areas, it is 
no wonder youth is confused. The 
great wonder is that so many of 
them succeed in “going straight” in 
spite of their chaotic social environ- 
ment. 

Everywhere students are concern- 
ed about dating and romantic love, 
although not all high-school stu- 
dents date, of course. (At least one- 
third of these students finish high 
school without dating.) On the 
other hand, some begin dating very 
early, even in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

A current fad is that of ‘going 
steady.” In most schools students 
seem to expect that a boy and girl 
who have dated occasionally will go 
steady. It seems to be an uncon- 
scious social process whereby com- 
petitive courting practices are mini- 
mized. There is general social pres- 
sure against any boy or girl who 
freely dates several persons. 

A curious pattern of dating 
found in almost every town is one 
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in which boys date girls from other 
towns, and reciprocally girls make 
themselves available for dates with 
the boys from other towns. Fre- 
quently it is the girls who are most 
disturbed about this. Again and 
again girls say in effect, ‘The boys 
of this town are backward about 
dating. They don’t date us very 
much. When it comes to a dance or 
party usually the boys ‘gang’ to- 
gether on one side of the room and 
only a few will dance with us. 
When the boys make dates it is 
mostly with girls from other 
towns.” 


“GANG STAGE” 


THE 
It is difficult to understand this 


situation. One explanation however, 
might be somewhat as follows: Be- 


tween the ages of eight and twelve, 
children go through what we know 
as the “gang stage.” At this time, 
boys and girls segregate themselves 
into their respective groups and 
will have little to do with anyone 
not a member of their sex. It seems 
to be nature’s way of differentiating 
psychologically and socially between 
the sexes to make them more attrac- 
tive to each other when the “gang 
stage’’ is over. 

Then, with the beginning of 
adolescence, desires are awakening 
in the individual to associate with 
members of the opposite sex. The 
techniques of association, however, 
are frequently few and poor. These 
techniques must be learned. Because 
of the wide gap that developed be- 
tween the sexes in the “gang stage,” 
such learning is usually awkward 
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and difficult. As a result there is 
frequently a tendency to continue 
the gang psychology, more or less 
artificially, as a defensive mechan- 
ism to camouflage fears and awk- 
wardness. 

The boy who has been backward 
is apt to seek compensation through 
dates with girls of other areas. 
When he has a car, such dates are 
sometimes easily arranged on a 
“pick-up” basis. Away from his 
own people, he can arrange dates 
on dark streets of other towns or 
on chance contacts at a basketball 
game. This he cannot do, or finds it 
difficult to do, in daylight or on 
the dance-floor of his own town and 
school. 


NOT AS WHOLESOME 


All such out-of-town dating is 
not necessarily bad. Nevertheless, 
many such dates are not as whole- 
some as dates which arise out of 
local friendly associations between 
persons who have known each other 
for a longer period of time. ‘‘Pick- 
up” dating with those who are al- 
most strangers is likely to be a 
physical thrill-seeking affair with 
parking, necking, and petting as 
part of the expected behavior. The 
backward boy is now out to prove 
he is a man, and excessive and un- 
social behavior is the result. Good 
dating habits most normally arise 
between boys and girls who have’ 
known each other for some time 
and who have many things in com- 
mon. They are more likely to find 
that a wide variety of constructive 
activities on dates is possible. 
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There are other explanations for 
the very prevalent out-of-town dat- 
ing patterns. One is that the “ro- 
mantic complex” of our time pro- 
vides the strange and the new with 
attractive features. Another is that 
it is a way of using the car and of 
escaping parents and elders. 

The pattern is unfortunate from 
several standpoints. If young people 
cannot make friendly social rela- 
tions with those with whom they 
have lived and grown up, it is diffi- 
cult for them to do so with young 
people of other towns whom they 
hardly know. Studies have discover- 
ed that marriages occurring between 
persons who have known each other 
a long time, those living on the 
same street in the same towns and 
attending the same church and so- 
cial affairs, have the greatest chances 
of success. 


ANOTHER THEORY 


There is one theory which advises 
that “the longer the sexes are kept 
apart, the better.” It is believed that 
this will avoid early marriage and 
trouble. It may be, however, that 
just the opposite is true. An arti- 
ficially continued gang-stage may 
develop compensatory, excessive be- 
havior that promotes more trouble 
and a larger number of adolescent 
“forced” marriages than when the 
sexes begin in adolescence to asso- 


ciate in various types of interests 
and activities. 

A good instruction and recreation 
program can do much to facilitate 
friendly and wholesome relations 
between the boys and girls in a 
town. In a few schools dancing les- 
sons are given in after-school hours 
to prevent school dances from be- 
coming socially-awkward affairs. 
Mixed gym classes are believed to 
promote better boy-girl relation- 
ships. In some schools mixed home- 
making classes are promoted. 

An increasingly large number of 
teachers and school administrators 
are anxious to incorporate more sex 
and family materials into their cur- 
riculums. Teaching in these areas is 
sometimes not easy, yet there is a 
need for progress, and teachers and 
administrators are desiring to find 
the way. Many times they voice the 
great need for more training for 
teachers in this work. This points 
up the need for all teacher-training 
institutions to prepare teachers for 
this growing program. 

Expressions of opinion at PTA 
and at other adult-group meetings 
often bring out the fact that most 
parents want the schools to provide 
sound and intelligent guidance and 
teaching in sex and family matters. 
Parents are usually appreciative 
when the schools do undertake such 
a program. * 


an TEENAGE code of conduct covering such questions 
as dating, the family car, going steady, allowances, curfews, 
etc., was drawn up by a committee of parents, teachers, and 
students at Davis High School, Mount Vernon, N.Y., last 
year. 
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The Average Can Be an Incentive 


Teaching Handwriting 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


In NEA Journal 


ZF ANDWRITING is more than 
a skill. It is also a means of com- 
munication and a way of expressing 
meaning. This fact gives it a special 
importance among skills, and gov- 
erns the methods by which it is ac- 
quired. If the proper methods are 
used, handwriting becomes a 
smoothly working and _ efficient 
means of expressing thought. 

Standards in speed have to be set 
largely on the basis of comparative 
performance. Variations in speed 
among individuals, or among 
groups who have been taught in 
different classes or schools have 
been recorded and an average has 
been struck. This average may be 
used as a goal or incentive for those 
below that point. 

The speed of writing, however, is 
flexible. Without special training, 
the pressures that come from the re- 
quirements of school life or of 
office work will cause the typical in- 
dividual to increase his writing 
speed until it reaches about 100 
letters per minute. An adult who 
does a good deal of writing may 
easily reach 130 letters per minute. 

Before the modern era of meas- 
urement in education, the only 
standard in quality of handwriting 
recognized was perfection, As soon 
as the question of standards came to 
be viewed realistically, it was clear 
that perfection was totally unattain- 
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able and therefore not an effective 
aim. Nevertheless, attempts have 
been made to assess the quality of 
the writing of adults in various oc- 
cupations and the quality demanded 
by these occupations. The conclu- 
sion—based on one study and grad- 
ed on the Ayers Scale—was that 60 
is good enough for social correspon- 
dence and for most occupations ; 70, 
for teachers in the elementary 
schools and most commercial work- 
ers. 

What should be the standard? 
To some of us a standard means a 
quality of performance to be re- 
quired of all pupils without which 
they shall not be permitted to ad- 
vance to the next grade. Others, re- 
jecting this obviously severe re- 
quirement, would abolish standards 
altogether. But cannot standards be 
useful without doing violence to 
the facts of individual differences? 
Yes, if we recognize the standard 
for just what it is, an average per- 
formance and a desirable minimum 
goal, but not a hard and fast re- 
quirement. 

Certainly motives are important 
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in reaching the goal, and natural mo- 
tives—as opposed to artificial (some 
prefer the terms intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic)—are more desirable. It is 
wise to stress as of first importance 
the value of doing something well 
because it is useful and because it 
enables us to play our part in our 
society. But competition as a motive 
probably is neither as bad as its 
critics would have us believe, nor so 
benign as its proponents make it 
out to be. Used in moderation it 
does not harm a child, nor does it 
rule out other, and perhaps worth- 
ier, motives. Some children, unre- 
sponsive to other motives, may be 
incited to learn by competition. 
Competition, used in moderation, 
supplements the other more social 
motives. 


FOR COMMUNICATION 


The ultimate purpose of hand- 
writing is to express and communi- 
cate meaning. This intimate con- 
nection between writing and mean- 
ing affects profoundly the nature of 
the act of writing. Natural and ef- 
fective writing is developed when 
the child writes with meaning from 
the beginning or at least after a few 
preliminary exercises. He starts by 
writing words, not isolated letters 
or meaningless exercises. Very soon 
he is writing simple sentences and 
is composing his own ‘‘story.”” 

In order to make this possible 
he uses simplified letters (manu- 
script) and easy tools (the chalk- 
board and crayon or large pencils). 
His forms are crude at first, and 
only gradually become more accur- 
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ate. He will, of course, need help in 
writing specific letters. But his 
strong desire to write is kept, and 
serves as a motive to the steady im- 
provement of form and of efficiency 
of movement. 

In school activities, technic must 
be mastered by a certain amount of 
systematic practice. But the need 
of systematic practice does not im- 
ply that all the child’s writing 
should consist of such practice, or 
that practice should be given with- 
out proper introduction. We have 
already said that writing should 
have meaning for the child from 
the outset. Even when he is 
singling out a word or a letter for 
special practice, he should realize 
that this is a part of a complete 
piece of writing that conveys a mes- 
sage. 

The young child is awkward in 
his movements in comparison with 
the dlder child, or an adult. Parents 
and classroom teachers are not al- 
ways aware of this fact. But if we 
remember this, we would be more 
patient with the young child and 
more tolerant of his early efforts. 
We would not so often think that 
he is stubborn or lazy when he fails 
to do the things that seem so easy 
to us. 


EASY BEGINNING 


The other lesson to be drawn 
from the child’s poor control of 
movement is that the task should 
be easy at first and only slowly in- 
creased in difficulty. This fact is 
now generally recognized. There was 
a time, not so long ago, when first- 
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graders were forced to write with 
ink and a fine steel pen, to make 
letters the same size as those used 
by adults, and to drill in long exer- 
cises, using the difficult extreme 
arm movement. That time, we hope, 
is gone forever. 

The questions regarding the best 
style of writing to teach have come 
under two main issues: that con- 
cerning vertical versus slanting writ- 
ing; and that concerning manuscript 
versus cursive. 

The issue concerning vertical 
writing has been pretty well settled 
in favor of writing with a moderate 
slant as the most widely approved 
style, both in the opinion of those 
who have done research on the sub- 
ject and of supervisors and _ text- 
book writers. 

As to manuscript writing, opinion 
and practice are not so nearly u- 
nanimous. Theorists are divided into 
three camps; those who would use 
cursive writing exclusively, those 
who would use manuscript writing 
exclusively, and those who would 
use manuscript in the first two or 
three grades and then change over 
to cursive. About 85 percent of the 
cities follow the third practice. 

The objection is sometimes made 
that switching over from manuscript 
to cursive writing violates the law 
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of habit and introduces an added 
serious difficulty. Those who raise 
this objection do so on the basis 
of theory rather than experience. 
Experience based on careful experi- 
ment shows that the child can 
learn cursive writing in the third 
grade after two years of manuscript 
writing more easily than he can 
learn it in the first grade, and the 
quality of his writing in later grades 
is equal or superior to that of pupils 
who started first 
grade. 

Handwriting used to be treated 
as a skill that was not affected by 
the subject matter which was being 
expressed. The contrary view, now 
generally accepted, is that handwrit- 
ing is affected greatly by the pur- 
pose and type of subject matter and 
that an adequate program of learn- 
ing to write seriously considers other 
parts of the curriculum. 

This conclusion makes it necessary 
to include in the practice exercises 
materials from other parts of the 
curriculum and to give attention to 
the quality of the writing that the 
child does during the entire school 
day. Thus, in part, we bridge the 
gap between the tangible and the 
intangible outcomes of achievement. 
We can do both, and the sooner we 
get to the task the better. a 


cursive in the 


at FIRST-GRADER, explaining about manuscript writ- 
ing, said, “We make our letters all loose. We don’t have 
together writing yet.’—Josephine Gardner in The Instruc- 
tor. 
Little boys would learn to write much sooner if black- 
boards had the appeal of fresh cement.—From Florida : 
School Bulletin. 





Future Reading Skill May Depend on This 


The Place of Phonics in Basal 
Reading Instruction 


JOSEPHINE TRONSBERG 
In The Reading Teacher 


git IS sister can ‘phonics’ her way 
through any word, but Billy doesn’t 
seem to know one sound from an- 
other” was the recent complaint of 
a mother whose son, aged ten years, 
was failing in reading. 

The fact that many children are 
not reading as well as they should 
has caused educators, as well as par- 
ents, no little concern, and, in their 
efforts to improve reading instruc- 
tion, their attention has been re- 
directed towards the teaching of 
phonics as one of the ways in 
which a child can learn to attack 
new words independently. 

A controversial issue for many 
years, the evidence from research 
in the past 10 to 15 years clearly 
indicates the value of teaching 
phonics. The issue is no longer 
whether phonics should be taught 
but rather “When shall instruction 
begin and how much? What tech- 
niques shall we use? How can we 
make phonics functional?” 

The value of phonics depends to 
a great extent on how it is intro- 
duced and taught. The child's ini- 
tial experience with phonics is very 
important. If he is introduced to 
phonics before he is ready or if the 
teacher tends to go too fast in pre- 
senting the techniques, he may de- 
velop a dislike for phonics. 

Learning to sound out new words 
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is not a simple skill. It is a complex 
process made up of several. differ- 
ent abilities. After a child has ac- 
quired auditory and visual ability 
to differentiate between letter 
sounds, he must then learn to blend 
sounds before he can pronounce a 
word. And use of the word in con- 
text should always follow the an- 
alysis. 

In introducing phonics, attention 
should be directed first to initial 
consonants. This will aid in estab- 
lishing good left-to-right habits 
and prevent reversals. Also, the 
first part of root words tends to 
give better clues to words than the 
last part. Often the clue obtained 
from the initial letter in addition to 
the context clue makes further an- 
alysis unnecessary. 

After a child has mastered the 
left-to-right sequence, attention 
should be directed to final con- 
sonants and then to medial sounds. 
Consonant sounds are introduced 
before the vowel sounds because 
they are easier to hear and to learn. 
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While the sound of some conson- 
ants varies, all vowels have more 
than one sound and are affected by 
accent. Consonants used alone will 
provide clues to words but vowels 
will not. When vowels are intro- 
duced, short vowels are presented 
before long vowels. 

The sounds noted at the begin- 
ning of a word should not be 
sounded in isolation. Instead the 
child should be asked, ‘Like what 
word does it begin?” With the ex- 
ception of the context clue, some 
children will be able to pronounce 
the word without further help. For 
the others, the teacher should 


choose a similar word which is in 
the child’s sight vocabulary and 
that looks like the new word ex- 
cept for the final consonants and 


call the child’s attention to the fact 
that the new word begins like a 
word he knows and rhymes with 
another word he knows. Thus, 
through substitution of consonants, 
the child recognizes the new word. 
Some will be slow in acquiring this 
skill and the process may have to 
be repeated many times. They 
should come to recognize that parts 
of words which look alike also 
sound alike. 

The teacher must be aware of 
the uses and limitations of phonics. 
They enable children to recognize 
many words by associating sounds 
with the proper letter symbols and 
then blending the sounds into a 
word. They are more often used in 
conjunction with other word recog- 
nition techniques, namely context 
clues, picture clues, sight vocabu- 
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lary, configuration or structural an- 
alysis, than alone. No one technique 
can be effectively used to recognize 
all words. The practice of following 
the teacher’s manual in the presen- 
tation of phonetic sounds is de- 
sirable because then the phonics 
are directly tied in with the reading 
and the skills are learned in proper 
sequence. 

Many teachers think that the 
teaching of phonics is the concern 
of the primary teachers only. They 
fail to take into consideration that, 
although these skills have been 
taught, they may not have been 
learned by all children in these 
lower grades. Phonic instruction 
should be continued throughout the 
intermediate grades for those chil- 
dren who have not mastered all the 
skills and also as an aid in develop- 
ing facility in using the dictionary 
and in syllabifying polysyllabic 
words. 

Children do not all profit from a 
knowledge of phonics. Children 
with hearing defects cannot l- 
ways discriminate between sounds. 
Others who acquire phonetic skills 
will use them ineffectually. But 
since phonics have so many uses, 
let’s help more children to “phon- 
ics” their way through a word, as 
Billy's mother expresses it, but let’s 
also think of phonics as a tool 
rather than a method of teaching 
children to read. It is a means rath- 
er than an end in itself. Phonics in- 
struction should be used along with 
other means of word attack for 
quick and accurate recognition of 
words. ° 





The By-Product Is Nearly as Valuable as the Skill 


Typewriting—An Important Part of General 
Education in the Junior-High School 


WILLIAM E. JENNINGS and HERBERT L. Coon 
In Ohio Schools 


<7 OR many years American high 
schools have been preparing typists 
and other secretarial personnel. The 
writers of this article do not be- 
lieve that this type of vocational 
pteparation should be reduced or 
even questioned since business needs 
increasing quantities of highly- 
skilled secretarial personnel. How- 
ever, this article proposes to discuss 
the value of personal-use typewrit- 
ing which can be learned in one 
year. 

In addition to the development of 
the tool skill itself, typewriting pro- 
vides the opportunity to learn much 
about English, spelling, letter-writ- 
ing, and punctuation. These can 
only be learned well through the 
use of a large amount of drill. A 
person learns to operate a typewriter 
skillfully as a result of correct prac- 
tice. Using this significant principle 
of correct drill, and with the type- 
writer as a helpful tool, one can 
learn to spell, punctuate, construct 
sentences, and compose logical, 
complete thoughts. 

The typewriter makes much sim- 
pler mechanical features of compo- 
sition work as paragraphing, capi- 
talization, punctuation, margins, 
neatness, and arrangement of work 
on the page. Errors in punctuation, 
capitalization, and other phases of 
gtammar are often detected more 
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quickly by the students when their 
work is in typed form. Typewriting 
can do for students’ work in Eng- 
lish what it did for business—ren- 
der easy and efficient what was 
formerly drudgery and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Spelling, like the common cold, 
remains a heavy drain on the eff- 
ciency of many students’ work. 
Some older teachers feel that this 
“spelling disease” is on the increase 
rather than on the desired decline. 
The necessary repetition involved 
in typing certainly can be used as 
one method of learning and improv- 
ing spelling. Many students need to 
repeat in order to remember and 
they can do this easily, quickly, and 
effectively on the typewriter. 


SHOULD BE INTENSIVE 
This suggested one-year course in 
typewriting—taken preferably at the 
ninth-grade level—should be an 
intensive course. An _ intensive 
course in typewriting is one in 
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which students type during the en- 
tire period under the direct supervi- 
sion of the teacher. Students learn 
to type by typing. The typewriting 
period is wasted if time is spent 
correcting papers, reading instruc- 
tions or directions, long discussions, 
or listening to discourses by the 
teacher. Each period should be care- 
fully planned so that students begin 
typing as soon as they enter the 
classroom and continue to the very 
end. 

Within each class period studeats 
should have a wide variation in 
the things they type. Among the 
regular drill work and timed writ- 
ings there should be time for com- 
posing at the typewriter, taking dic- 
tation at the typewriter, typing per- 
sonal work, teaching erasing, and 
centering materials on a page. 

Personal-use typewriting skills 
can be developed through the use 
of real-life situations. Any activity 
whereby the students satisfy a real 
need will be much more effective 
than something artificially created 
for them. Typewriting is more 
meaningful and more interesting 
if the typing room takes on the 
form of a workshop in which lab- 
oratory techniques are employed. 

The typing room at our school is 
open to students from 8:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. daily so that term papers, 
themes, letters, and other assign- 
ments may be typed. Some teachers 
require students to type much of 
their written work, and many stu- 
dents prefer to type their work if 
facilities are available. An observa- 
tion at one high school revealed 
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that students, who had access to the 
typewriting room, typed material 
for the school paper, scripts for 
their class play, scripts for radio 
broadcasts, class reports, themes, 
business letters, treasurers’ reports, 
secretarys’ minutes, material for the 
yearbook, and various types of class 
notes. The typing of these materials 
requires only the application of 
basic typing skill. 

Boys and girls in the junior-high 
school are challenged by a course in 
typewriting. The complexity of the 
machine intrigues them and they 
are caught up in a game-like situa- 
tion which apparently demands that 
they give their best in the course. 


SPEED GOALS 

The typing of materials permits 
an opportunity for a student to do 
perfect work. He can increase his 
speed to a very satisfactory rate if 
he is willing to work. Our students 
participate in setting their individ- 
ual speed goals. These goals are set 
according to individual ability, fu- 
ture plans, and desires of the stu- 
dent. It is interesting to note that 
ninth-grade students tend to set 
their goals higher than any teacher 
would set them. In fact, the teacher 
often lowers individual goals, for 
once the goal is agreed on by the 
student and teacher, the student 
should be required to attain it to 
receive credit for the course. 

Ninth-grade pupils like to test 
themselves against their own pre- 
vious records, against records of 
others, and some are interested in 
developing their skill in typing up 
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to 50 to 60 words per minute just 
like other students are interested in 
trying to run 100 yards in 11 sec- 
onds or make a superior science 
exhibit. 

Ninth-grade students seem to 
have the required physical and emo- 
tional maturity which is needed to 
develop skill in typing. They can 
concentrate for a 55-minute period 
on the work which is involved and 
have the strength and coordination 
which are needed for a successful 
accomplishment on the machine. 

Obviously, once a student has 
learned the skill of typing in school 
he should be given a chance to 
maintain his skill. This indicates 
the need for typing facilities which 
are available to students during the 
school day. Students seem to find 
time to type their work if facilities 
are available to them. In fact, some 
time should be made available for 
typing during the course of the day 
just as time is made available to use 
the library for reading. 

The typing room at University 
School is used for much more than 
just teaching the regularly sched- 
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uled typing classes. Ordinarily stu- 
dents are waiting to get into the 
room when the teacher arrives, ap- 
proximately one hour before school 
starts, and every hour of the day 
some students are busy in the typ- 
ing room. English workshop stu- 
dents type all their articles, the 18 
treasurers prepare their reports, and 
core assignments are typed. 

All core classes (required general 
education) meet at the same time 
and often some of these core hours 
are reserved for work periods. Dur- 
ing these work periods it is cus- 
tomary for some of the students to 
sign out to work in the typing room 
under the supervision of the typing 
teacher, preparing their core re- 
ports, doing creative writing or 
other work. 

Students, who have had one year 
of typewriting and are provided the 
opportunity to use the typing lab- 
oratory during the next three years 
in the manner described above, re- 
tain most of their skill so that they 
can continue to use typing in an 
effective manner during their col- 
lege work or later life. * 


Committee: A group of the unwilling, appointed by the 
ineffective to do the unnecessary—From The Physical Edu- 


cator. 


Fanatic: A person who, having lost sight of his pur- 
pose, redoubles his efforts —From, Superintendent's Bulle- 


tin of Visalia, Calif. 


Conference: That gathering where after all is said and 
done, more is said than done.—From Kansas Teacher. 

Constructive criticism: A kick in the pants with a soft 
sole shoe.—From The Physical Educator. 
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== With Education in Washington +==- 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Hearing May Be Held.—The 
twice-postponed United States Su- 
preme Court hearings on the timing 
and implementation of school inte- 
gration may finally get an airing 
early this year. A large part of the 
decision on that rests with the U.S. 
Senate, which in the last session of 
Congress failed to take action on 
the nomination of Judge John Mar- 
shall Harlan to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Associate 
Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

Last month, when the Court put 
off for an indefinite period the 
arguments originally slated to be 
heard in October, it gave this terse 
explanation: “In view of the ab- 
sence of a full court, the cases. . . 
now scheduled for argument Decem- 
ber 6 are continued.” Seemingly, 
confirmation of Judge Harlan would 
clear the last obstacle in the path of 
the hearings. With the atmosphere 
now apparently slightly more favor- 
able to the southern viewpoint as a 
result of the Justice Department 
brief recommending that desegrega- 
tion be handled by lower federal 
courts in local areas, confirmation 
of Judge Harlan may come early in 
the 84th Congress. The nomination 
was blocked originally at the last 
session by Mississippi Senator James 
O. Eastland who said he spoke for 
“several Democrats’ who wanted 
additional time to find out about the 
nominee for the High Court bench. 

All states involved in the contro- 
versy, as well as a number of other 
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organizations, agencies, and interest- 
ed states, serving in the role of 
“friends of the court,” have sub- 
mitted briefs to the Court giving 
their views on how the Court's 
opinion of May 17 is to be en- 
forced. 

Among the states involved di- 
rectly, Virginia and South Carolina 
have indicated they regard the Su- 
preme Court's outlawing school 
segregation as affecting only the 
counties in their states in which the 
cases originated. South Carolina’s 
brief said further that the adminis- 
tration of the Court’s decrees was 
not a judicial matter but one for 
the legislative and administrative 
branches of the state governments. 

Another state involved in the 
original case, Delaware, called on 
the Court to issue a mandate that 
would serve as a “beacon light” to 
guide the lower courts in carrying 
out the High Court’s decrees—if it 
should decide to remand the cases 
to lower courts. 

Kansas and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the remaining two of the 
original parties, told the court that 
integration was already underway 
in their public schools. 

Among states filing ‘‘as friends 
of the court,” Maryland and Ar- 
kansas called for a gradual ap- 
proach, while North Carolina warn- 
ed that immediate desegregation 
might result in racial bitterness and 
abolition of the public schools. De- 
crees calling for desegregation 
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“forthwith” might lead to a genera- 
tion of chaos in the schoolroom, the 
North Carolina brief stated. 

In a brief filed by Oklahoma, the 
Court was urged to consider finan- 
cial problems involved in school in- 
tegration. “While necessary finan- 
cial legislation can, and doubtless 
will, be provided by or before next 
June 30, it will reasonably take that 
long to make the changeover,” the 
brief said. 

The Justice Department, in the 
last brief to be filed with the Court, 
counseled in favor of remanding 
the cases to lower federal courts 
with specific provisions that defen- 
dant school boards submit within 
90 days a plan to end segregation 
as soon as feasible. 

The Justice brief appeared to be 


in keeping with a statement by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower that he thought 
the High Court would not be arbi- 
trary in its final ruling on desegre- 
gation and that the justices were ap- 
parently seeking some decentralized 
process. 


Still Another Obstacle.—Al- 
though the Supreme Court decision 
banning segregation affects only the 
public schools, Catholic schools in 
the South are mapping plans to in- 
tegrate negro and white pupils. A 
number of southern Catholic 
schools have already ended racial 
segregation. 

But any widespread move to in- 
tegrate Catholic schools may take 
some time “because of a number of 
problems involved.” This was the 
consensus among delegates to the 


recent meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in 
Washington. 

Typical of the problems is the 
status of Catholic schools in Georgia 
where a state law prohibits tax ex- 
emptions from institutions where 
races mingle. If Georgia's Catholic 
schools ended segregation they 
might be forced to quit operating as 
a result of an increased tax bill, the 
meeting was told. 

Another viewpoint expressed at 
the parley came from the acting 
general chairman of the Catholic 
Committee of the South, the Very 
Rev. Maurice Shean, who asserted 
that “‘segregation by itself is not 
sinful. It’s the discrimination that 
goes with it, the lack of charity 
that’s sinful,’’ he declared. 

Public opinion is another deter- 
rent to speedy integration. The Very 
Rev. John P. Haverty of New York 
said that while the clergy actively 
supports integrated schools, some 
of their parishioners are just as fer- 
vently opposed to it. “Sentiments 
like these are not changed over- 
night,” he said. 


What's on the Docket.—Educa- 
tion is due to get a major share of 
the attention of the 84th Congress, 
which convenes in January. The 
Congressional spotlight will be fo- 
cused on education through the 
combination of a variety of new 
bills expected to be placed in the 
legislative hopper and a number of 
“perpetually unfinished” items of 
business from the 83rd Congress. 

One measure which the Congress 
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can be expected to debate is a 
school-construction appropriations 
bill. Sen. Lister Hill, (D., Ala.) 
among others, is reported particu- 
larly eager to get action on such a 
bill. On the House side, the Kearns 
subcommittee will have turned in 
its report which is expected to re- 
sult in proposed legislation written 
by at least three representatives— 
Bailey (D., W. Va.), Frelinghuy- 
sen (R., N.J.) and Kearns (R., 
Pa.) himself. 

Another measure to come up for 
debate is the proposal for federal 
scholarships. This question was rais- 
ed seriously several weeks ago when 
President Eisenhower commented 
at a press conference on reports that 
Russia was outstripping the United 
States in the training of scientists. 
Two obstacles may stop this meas- 
ure, however. One is seen as the 
loyalty oaths for students on which 
some Congressmen may insist as a 
requisite for federal dollars to stu- 
dents; the other obstacle is the se- 
curity precautions which can be ex- 
pected to be a part of any federal 
scholarship proposals. Any stringent 
requirements of this type may ren- 
der the scholarship bill useless 
since colleges can be expected to 
balk at keeping students under con- 
stant surveillance. 

Also complicating the picture is 
the behind-the-scenes maneuvering 
to determine whether federal schol- 
arships should be made to general 
students or be used to train future 
scientists and engineers only. 

Another piece of legislation 
which is due to come up in Con- 
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gress is the so-called oil-for-educa- 
tion bill which would earmark fed- 
eral revenue from the tideland oil 
lands for elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. Although once 
defeated in Congress, there is re- 
ported to be new interest and sup- 
port for such a measure. In the Sen- 
ate, Morse (Ind., Ore.), Neuber- 
ger (D., Ore.), and Hill (D., Ala.) 
are expected to introduce or co- 
sponsor bills. 

Here are other problems of in- 
terest to education which Congress 
is slated to take up: 

The selective service law expires 
June 30, 1955, and will be recon- 
sidered in relation to possible tie- 
ups with a limited universal mili- 
tary training plan. 

The Commission on Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Relations report, due in 
Congress by March, 1955, is ex- 
pected to strike heavily against fed- 
eral aid to education and will touch 
off a few legislative storms. 

On taxation, organized higher 
education may seek to have Con- 
gress enact a tax deduction for tui- 
tion paid to a college or university. 
The proposal would be aimed at en- 
couraging greater enrolments in 
college. 

Educators will also be watching 
closely for any new postal rate in- 
creases. Such increases will undoubt- 
edly affect book rates. Furthermore, 
book rates may also be subject to 
postal zoning which would increase 
the cost of mailing books even 
more. 

And in the nature of a “sleeper,” 
there are indications that an attempt 
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may be made to withdraw exemp- 
tions from tax-free institutions 
which donated funds to alleged 
subversive organizations or indi- 
viduals. F 

Finally, one or possibly two Con- 
gressional committees may be ex- 
pected to call U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Brownell to explain 
why he has not filled a number of 
vacancies in the Office of Education. 
Among the more important posts 
which have been vacant for months 
are those of Assistant Commission- 
ets for Higher Education and for 
Vocational Education. 


The Editors Select.—If you've 
been wondering about the “ten 


major educational events of the 


year,” which some Washington 
chair-borne educational editors se- 
lect annually, here is the 1954 list: 

1. The United States Supreme 
Court issues unanimous opinion 
stating that segregation in the pub- 
lic schools violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

2. Public schools of Washington, 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Topeka, 
and other borderline communities 
abolish dual-school systems in re- 
sponse to Supreme Court ruling. 
But majority of Southern jurisdic- 
tions begin search for legal means 
to retain their traditional barriers 
between races. 

3. Congress amends internal rev- 
enue code providing for tax exemp- 
tion of retired public employes, in- 
cluding teachers, up to $1200 of 
annual income. 

4. Congress authorizes state gov- 


ernors to call conferences to exam- 
ine pressing problems in education 
and gives President authority to 
convene a White House conference 
on education in 1955. 

5. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare publishes opin- 
ions of child experts, law enforce- 
ment officers, and school executives 
on ways to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. 

6. America’s teacher-education 
institutions (with the help of ma- 
jor professional groups) set up a 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education to raise the standards 
of professional training. 

7. Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations carries on inten- 
sive studies of the extent to which 
the federal government shall help 
support education and welfare ser- 
vices. 

8. Comic-magazine _ publishers, 
informal but powerful molders of 
the youthful mind, set up selfcen- 
sorship and code of ethics and 
designate industry-wide code en- 
forcement machinery. 

9. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion issues controversial report, 
School Athletics: Problems and Pol- 
icies, urging abolition of postsea- 
son school tournaments and advo- 
cating a balanced program of school 
athletics and physical education. 

10. Municipalities and school au- 
thorities borrow a record sum of 
money to build schools. Best esti- 
mates are that the total value of 
school bonds floated in the U. S. 
during 1954 is close to two bil- 
lion. © 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Burlington, Iowa: Millard Z. Pond, 
former project coordinator for School- 
Community Development Study, C.P.- 
E.A., Ohio State University, has succeed- 
ed R. H. Bracewell, who died Oct. 8. 

North Bergen, N.J.: Walter A. Miller, 
Jr., former superintendent at Dunellen, 
N.J., has been named successor to the 
late Robert W. Madden. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Claude L. Reeves 
has been named acting head of Los 
Angeles City Schools. He replaces Harry 
M. Howell, resigned. 

Syracuse, N.Y.: David H. Patton will 
leave on February 1 to become educa- 
tion consultant with the department of 
school services, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

R. M. Eyman, former assistant director 
of education for Ohio, has been named 
to the state superintendency of public 
instruction. He succeeds Clyde Hissong, 
now professor of education at Bowling 
Green State University, Ohio. 

Forrest Rozzell has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the Arkansas Education 
Association, succeeding Hoyte R. Pyle. 

Charles Dollard has resigned as presi- 
dent of Carnegie Corporation. John W. 
Gardner, former vice-president, has been 
named acting president. Florence Ander- 
son has succeeded Robert M. Lester, re- 
tired, as secretary of the foundation. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Carl Lawrence, president emeritus of 
Northern State Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, S.D., at the age of 83. 

Orville C. Pratt, former superinten- 
dent at Spokane, Wash., and former 
NEA president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 

Ohio: Philip Rothman has been named 

assistant professor of education. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
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que: Charles Spain, former president of 
Eastern Kentucky State College, More- 
head, is now dean of the college of edu- 
cation, 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way: C. E. Burdick has succeeded the 
late W. C. Ferguson as dean. 

University of Chicago, Ill.: Robert L. 
McCaul has been appointed assistant 
director: of the newly created Teacher 
Education Center. 


For Brotherhood 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK, annually 
sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, will 
be observed this year February 20- 
27 with the theme “One Nation 
Under God.” 

Plans for the observance of this 
week in schools and colleges are 
being made by a group of educa- 
tors cochairmaned by Hyman J. 
Ettlinger, professor and graduate 
advisor, University of Texas; Ken- 
neth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colo:; and John 
M. Tobin, superintendent of 
schools, Cambridge, Mass. 

Materials, aids, and program 
ideas are available on request from 
Herbert L. Seamans, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


AASA Candidates 
PHILip J. Hickey, Paul J. Misner, 
and C. C. Trillingham have been 
nominated as candidates for presi- 
dent-elect of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators for 
the coming year. Election is being 
held by mail and the ballots will be 
opened on January 14. 

Dr. Hickey is superintendent of 
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instruction at St. Louis, Mo. He was 
vice-president of the association in 
1953-54. Dr. Misner has been su- 
perintendent of schools, Glencoe, 
Ill., since 1935. Dr. Trillingham 
has been superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., since 
1942. 


New ETV Station 
ANOTHER new educational-televi- 
sion station went on the air on No- 
vember 1—Station KUON-TV on 
channel 12, operated by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
With this new station, eleven 
communities now have educational 
television stations in operation. The 
Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, in a special report sum- 
marizing progress during the 
slightly more than two years since 
the FCC reserved 242 television 
channels for noncommercial edu- 
cational use, declares, “It is not un- 
reasonable to predict that by early 
1955 we will have 17 educational 
stations on the air with their pro- 
grams regularly available to about 
25 million people; and by the end 
of 1955, about 30 such stations will 
be beaming signals to areas with a 
population of around 40 million re- 
siding in 18 states,” 


Mass Media Evaluation 
Guwes for evaluation of comic 
books, motion pictures, and radio 
and TV programs have been pre- 
pared -by the action committee in 
these areas of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
These Guides for Evaluation, 


which have been distributed to lo- 
cal associations, are tools to be 
used for the examination of the 
content of mass media designed for 
youth, the National Congress com- 
mittee has announced. The need for 
vigilance is evident in the growing 
concern of parents, teachers, and 
others as to the kind of mass- 
media fare being served to our 
children, the National Congress 
committee stated. 


New NAM Report 

THE National Association of Manu- 
facturers (NAM), which recently 
received much favorable publicity 
from the publication of its study, 
“Our Public Schools and Their 
Financial Support,” has now issued 
the report of its second study, ‘Our 
Colleges and Universities and 
Their Financial Support.” 

This report, like the first, empha- 
sizes the fact that additional finan- 
cial support must be provided to 
assure America’s youth the educa- 
tion it must have to share in and 
contribute to a better future for 
all. The need for more facilities to 
take care of increased enrolment 
and the need for better salaries for 
instructors are pointed out. The 
sources of money to support col- 
leges are discussed in detail, and 
the necessity for increasing state, 
local, private individual, and cor- 
porate support is emphasized. ‘‘Fail- 
ure to provide such support will re- 
sult in renewed attempts to tap the 
federal purse . . . the consequences 
of such a policy would be enor- 
mous,” the report declares. 
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A Survey of Boys 

In the first national study of its 
kind, the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center is now con- 
ducting a survey of the nation’s 
boys, 14 to 16 years of age, in an 
effort to seek answers to many of 
the questions concerning adolescents 
and what makes them the way they 
are, 

The study is being made for the 
Boy Scouts of America. This or- 
ganization is seeking valid informa- 
tion that will help it to understand 
better the needs of such boys. 

Results of the survey, which are 
expected to be known by the end of 
the year, will be made public, it is 
announced. 


Cooperative Scholarship Plan 
NINETY-TWO institutions of higher 
learning will participate this year 
in a cooperative scholarship service 
as part of a movement to award 
scholarships on the basis of financial 
need. 

Established by the College En- 
trance Examination Board, New 
York City, at the request of the 
colleges, the College Scholarship 
Service has already started to collect 
financial information from the 
parents of all students who are ap- 
plying to the participating colleges 
for admission with scholarships next 
fall. 

“The significance of the pro- 
gram,” explains Frank H. Bowles, 
director of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, “is that it 
makes possible the determination 
of which applicants of high aca- 
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demic ability should receive help 
and how much help they should 
get. It amounts to a joint declara- 
tion by the colleges that they intend 
to award available funds in such a 
manner that the greatest number of 
promising youngsters will be able 
to attend college.” 


New Test in Administration 
THE Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., announces that 
after March 10 a new, revised form 
of the test in school administration 
and supervision will be offered as 
part of its complete testing service 
for use in evaluation procedures. 

The revised supervision and ad- 
ministration test was developed by 
ETS in cooperation with a group 
of 27 educators representing a wide 
range of administrative and super- 
visory levels. Typical of the areas 
covered are pupil personnel prac- 
tices, public relations, financial 
management, curriculum evaluation, 
instructional goals, and techniques 
for improving instruction. 


Michigan State Centennial 
MICHIGAN State College, East Lans- 
ing, will observe the 100th anni- 
versary of its founding in 1955 
with a full schedule of activities. 

The Centennial Year observance 
will open officially Feb. 12 with 
Founders’ Day, featuring an ad- 
dress by James B. Conant, former 
president of Harvard University, 
now U. S. High Commissioner in 
Germany. 

Among other events planned dur- 
ing the year are a series of ten aca- 
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demic symposiums at which na- 
tional authorities in education and 
professional fields will participate. 


To Honor Norman Vincent Peale 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, minis- 
ter of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York City, has been 
named recipient of the American 
Education Award for 1955 by the 
Associated Exhibitors of the NEA. 
The award, which is made annually 
to an American who has made a 
major contribution in the broad 
fields of education, will be present- 
ed to Dr. Peale during the 1955 
regional conventions of the AASA. 


Elementary Principals to Meet 
“EDUCATION—A COMMUNITY EN- 
TERPRISE” will be the theme of the 
annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, in Chicago, March 16- 
19. Among the speakers will be 
Stephen M. Corey, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; E. T. McSwain, 
dean of the school of education, 
Northwestern University; and Ern- 
est O. Melby, dean of the school of 
education, New York University. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Feb. 19-23, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 20-27, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 24-26, National School 
Boards Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 24-26, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA, Chicago, III. 


Feb. 26-Mar. 2, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
(Regional Convention), St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2, Association for 
Higher Education, NEA, Chicago. 

Mar. 3-6, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 12-16, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (Re- 
gional Convention), Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 16-19, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Chicago, IIL. 

Mar. 24-26, National Science 
Teachers Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mar. 28, Child Study Association 
of America, Inc., New York City. 

April 2-6, American Association 
of School Administrators (Regional 
Convention), Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 10-16, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

April 11-15, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-15, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

April 18-22, 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 26-30, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Atlantic City, 
NJ. 


Department of 
NEA, 
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Guiding Arithmetic Learning. John 
R. Clark and Laura K. Eads. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1954. Pp. 280. 
$3.50. 


With illustrative experiences and ex- 
ercises suggested in connection with 
building important concepts and skills, 
this book offers the arithmetic teacher a 
practical interpretation of practices in 
teaching arithmetic. 

Suggestions for using experiential 
and representative materials are also 
given as well as a clear picture of how 
these suggested materials and methods 
actually work with the full class group, 
with small groups, and with individual 


pupils. 


Psychology of Learning and Teach- 
ing. Harold W. Bernard. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xi + 436. $5.00. 
This text, written in practical lan- 

guage, discusses the role of the teacher, 
shows language as a growth process, de- 
scribes the individual learner, and final- 
ly deals with all these factors inherent 
in the problems of learning in the class- 
room. Teachers and those preparing to 
teach will find this a clear treatment of 
the fundamental principles of educa- 
tional psychology. 


Parent Cooperative Nursery 
Schools. Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1954. Pp. xiv -++ 257. $2.85. 
Parents of preschoolers will find this 

book explicit in detailing the necessary 

steps for organizing, financing, and 
maintaining a cooperative nursery school. 

Several chapters on the emotional de- 

velopment of children will help both 

teachers and parents in their work with 
children. 

The need for nursery schools is also 
explained in this book, one of the first 
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comprehensive volumes to be written in 
the field. 


Minorities and the American Prom- 
ise. Stewart G. Cole and Mil- 
dred Wiese Cole. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. 
xiv + 319. $4.50. 

Ways to use the social, political, re- 
ligious, economic, and cultural resources 
of this country to sustain a virile 
America at home as well as abroad are 
indicated in this book. 

Aptly subtitled “The Conflict af 
Principle and Practice,” this book covers 
such topics as disunity among Ameri- 
cans, America’s framework of human 
relations, the dynamics of human rela 
tions, a philosophy of human relations, 
and the cutting edges of democracy. A 
section on frontiers in education is in- 
cluded in the final portion of this book. 

The foreword to the book is by Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick. 


Public Education Under Criticism. 
Edited by C. Winfield Scott and 
Clyde M. Hill. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xiv + 
414, $4.75. 


This book presents articles from lead- 
ing magazines and educational journals 
dealing with criticisms of our public- 
school system. The articles are organized 
topically around each major issue and 
wherever possible a specific criticism is 
followed by a specific answer, Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the critical se- 
lections in this anthology are from “‘lay” 
magazines while practically all of the 
analyses are from educational journals. 

Included among the authors in the 
book are Arthur E. Bestor, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Dorothy Thompson, James B. 
Conant, Paul R. Hanna, Agnes E. 
Meyer, Arthur H. Rice, John T. Flynn, 
Albert Lynn, Henry Steele Commager, 
Robert A. Skaife, Richard Barnes Keen- 
an, Stephen M. Corey, Roy E. Larsen, 
Ernest O. Melby, and many others, 
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Curriculum Planning for Better 
Teaching and Learning. J. Galen 
Saylor and William M. Alex- 
ander. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, 1954. Pp. xiii + 624. 
$5.50. 

This is a comprehensive treatment of 
principles, problems, and practices in 
the planning of curriculum and teach- 
ing. The authors take care to present 
various positions on curriculum issues 
fairly, but at the same time they make 
perfectly clear their own position. 

The book is organized into five parts: 
why is better curriculum planning need- 
ed?; what major factors must be con- 
sidered in curriculum planning?; how 
shall the curriculum framework be or- 
ganized?; how shall we plan the cur- 
riculum for better teaching?; and how 
shall curriculum planning be organized 
and evaluated? 


General Education: Explorations in 


Evaluation. Paul L. Dressel and 
Lewis B. Mayhew. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1954. Pp. xxiii -+- 302. 
$3.50. 

Over a four-year period, 19 colleges 
and universities participated in this co- 
operative study in order to obtain data 
for this book. Specifically, the study was 
concerned with four subject areas—so- 
cial science, communications, science, 
and the humanities—and with pervasive 
objectives—critical thinking and aitti- 
tudes, 

This book is offered as a guide to 
the pursuit of the high aims and ideals 
of the general education movement in 
the classroom. 
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ELEMENTARY 
Time for the Job. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 
1954. Pp. 96. $1.25. Discounts in 
quantity. This “handbook for princi- 
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pals” is composed of theme articles of 
The National Elementary Principal for 
1953-54. 


SECONDARY 


Psychology of Adolescence. Fourth 
Edition. Luella Cole. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvi + 
693. $6.00. 

Student Councils in Action. Lester A. 
Kirkendall and Franklin R. Zeran. New 
York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1954. Pp. 
vii + 240. 

Planning Tomorrow's Secondary 
Schools. Edited by John S. Peters. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1954. Pp. xii + 64. $4.00. A Stanford 
University School Planning Laboratory 
publication. 

Our Free Nation. Edna McGuire and 
Thomas B. Portwood, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. xii + 
724. 

Biology for You. Third Edition. B. B. 
Vance and D. F. Miller. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954, Pp. 
652. 

Chemistry for the New Age. Revised 
Edition. Robert H. Carleton, Floyd F. 
Carpenter, and R. W. Woline. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1954. Pp. xiv + 688. 

Physics for the New Age. Revised 
Edition. Robert H. Carleton, Harry H. 
Williams, and Mahlon H. Buell. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1954. Pp. xiv + 658. 


GENERAL 


Administering a Sick-Leave Program 
for School Personnel. A 24-page booklet 
published by American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. $.50. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

Six Minutes a Day to Perfect Spelling. 
Harry Shefter. New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. xiii + 268. $.35. 

Facts and Figures on Vocational Re- 
habilitation, !953. Rehabilitation Service 
Series No. 280. Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 
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EVALUATION and ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


a basic high school 
testing program... 


accurate, efficient, economical 


SCIENCE TESTS 
MATHEMATICS TESTS 
SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS TESTS 





help you equate performance and ability 

allow comparison of results—test to test and year to 
year 

parallel the content of high school courses 
provide the basis for effective educational and 
vocational guidance. 





Request information material from: 


=a World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Citizens Committees, Make Your Staff 
Meetings Count, and Problem Solving 
for the Executive. Daniel R. Davies and 
Kenneth F. Herrold. New London, 
Conn.: Arthur C. Croft Publications, 
1954. $2.50 each. First three guides in 
a series of 12 on the “Dynamics of 
Group Action.” 

Techniques That Produce Teamwork. 
Warren H. Schmidt and Paul C. Buch- 
anan. New London, Conn.: Arthur C. 
Croft Publications, 1954. $2.50. 

Directory for Exceptional Children. 
1954, Edited by E. Nelson Hayes. Bos- 
ton: Porter Sargent Publishers, 1954. 
Pp. 96. $1.10 (paper bound), $2.20 
(cloth). 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Runaway. Transcription of the ninth 
radio dramatization in @ series released 
by NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. 131 minute pro- 
gram. $5. 

Life in Ancient Times. A series of six 
color filmstrips. Period ranges from 
“Life in the New Stone Age” to “Life 
in a Medieval Village.” Available from 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., New York City. $33 for the set. 

Pocahontas and Captain John Smith, 
Winter at Valley Forge, Danie! Boone, 
and Sam Houston. Four New Enrich- 
ment Records. School price: $2.80 per 
78 rpm album, $3.76 per 3314 rpm al- 
bum. Available from Enrichment Rec- 
ords, 246 Fifth Ave. New York 1, 
N.Y. 

Optics Kit. A learn-by-doing kit fea- 
turing the principles of light, mirrors, 
lenses, and color. Includes 253 pieces of 
material, 88-page handbook and 24-page 
teachers manual. Available from Models 
of Industry, Inc., 2100 Fifth St., Berke- 
ley, Calif. $9.95. 





McKnight Publications 


SHOP BOOKS 


By FRYKLUND and LaBERGE. 


GENERAL SHOP BENCH WOODWORKING 


1954 Edition. 


Provides instruction in the 


basic handtool operations, and offers a number of projects, important technical 
information, and related information. 324 drawings. $1.25 


GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY 


By DRAGOO and PORTER. Recently revised. Beginner’s text in practical 
electricity, in short teaching units with basic information. Illustrated. Projects 
include radio construction and usable home appliances. $1.25 


GENERAL SHOP METALWORK 


By DRAGOO and REED. Basic text for beginning metalwork. 28 projects 
include bench metal, sheet metal, art metal and ornamental metalwork. = 
pages. 1, 


GENERAL DRAFTING 


By FRYKLUND and KEPLER. Presents the fundamentals of drafting — 
ciple in 2 parts: (1) operations (manipulative) (2) information topics (t 

to be known). 
in difficulty. 


- McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPAN Y 
Dept. 246, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 


Several problems are presented with each unit, with a 3185 
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Iu answer to a 


a continuous set of group intelligence 
tests yielding consistent and 
comparable results 





The Lorge- Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests 


FOR ALL SCHOOL GRADES 











Constructed and standardized by 
IRVING LORGE and ROBERT L. THORNDIKE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


from the publishers of 


THE IOWA EVERY-PUPIL TESTS 
OF BASIC SKILLS 


The leading diagnostic tests of basic skills 
for grades 3 through 9 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston New York 
Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 














American Seating High-School Desk 


No. 445 


wnt 


Immediate acceptance by 
educators has been accorded 
this brand-new unit, 
developed through extensive 
research to meet the seating 
and curricular needs of 
Junior and Senior high-school 
students. 

New cradleform seat, for 
comfortable, dynamic posture, 
rotates on silent nylon 
bearings —facilitating ingress 
and egress in one natural 
motion. Adequate and sloped 
working surface. Generous 
knee, leg and body room. 
Visible, handy book storage 
space. Complete height range 
for grades 7 through 12— 
with just ONE unit. 


Free Illustrated Folder American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Write for No. 445 Folder, fully Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
describing the design, construc- comfort, durability and acoustical benefit. 
tion and adaptability of this new With or without folding tablet-arm. 


modern unit. Dept. 8B. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and FOLDING CHAIRS 





